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Calendar  for  1918-1919 


FALL  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  September  30,  1918. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M.,  October  1. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  December  20. 

WINTER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  December  30,  1918. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:30  A.  M.,  December  31. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  March  21,  1919. 

SPRING  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  March  24,  1919. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M.,  March  25. 

Annual  Commencement,  Friday  9:30  A.  M.,  June  13. 

MID-SPRING  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  May  5,  1919. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  8:00  A.  M.,  May  6. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  July  25. 

SUMMER  QUARTER 

Registration,  Monday,  June  16,  1919. 

Class  work  begins  Tuesday,  7:00  A.  M,,  June  17. 

Quarter  ends  Friday,  August  29,  1919. 


C^) 


Board  of  Trustees 


OFFICERS 

Caleb  S.  Denny President 

Wm.  C.   Ball Secretary 

James  H.  Royse Treasurer 


MEMBERS 

Caleb  S.  Denny Indianapolis 

Term  expires  1920 

Sanford  M.  Keltner Anderson 

Term  expires  1922 

Frank  C.  Ball Muncie 

Term  expires  1922 

William  C.  Ball Terre  Haute 

Term  Expires  1920 

LiNEAS  N.  Hines Indianapolis 

Term  expires  1921 
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Standing  Committees 

Terre  Haute 


Advisory  and  Registration  Committee  on  College  Course — Professors 
Bogardus,  Rettger  and  Higgins.     Room  B  3. 

Advisory  Committee  of  Normal  Course — Professors  Curry,  Kelso  and 
Acher.     Room  B  12. 

Registration  and  Advisory  Committee  of  Vocational  Courses — Pro- 
fessors Cox,  Rhyan  and  Laubach. 

Registration  Committee  of  Normal — New  Students — Professors  Wel- 
born,  Thurman,  Rhyan,  Miller  and  Luehring.    Room  B  33. 

Registration  Committee  of  Normal  Courses — Returning  Students — 
Professors  Muterer,  Moran,  Roll,  McBeth,  Irons  and  Wann.  Rooms 
C  4  and  C  8. 

Committee  of  Graduation — Professors  Cox,  Curry  and  Bogardus. 

Committee  on  Publication  and  Printing — Professors  Rettger,  Wisely, 
and  Welborn. 

Student  Welfare — (Women)  Professors  Rose  M.  Cox  and  Dean 
Schweitzer, 

Student  Welfare — (Men)  Professors  Rettger,  Bayh  and  Dean  Weng. 

Social  Affairs — Professor  Kelso,  Deans  Schweitzer  and  Weng,  and  Pro- 
fessors Moran,  Rhyan  and  Bayh. 

Appointment — President  Parsons,  ex  officio,  and  Professors  Stalker, 
Rettger,  Wisely,  Kelso,  Laubach,  Crawford  and  Welborn. 

Library — Professors  Cunningham,  Curry  and  Acher. 

Commencement — Professors  Gillum,  Higgins  and  Tilson. 

Special  and  Irregular  Students — Professors  Bruce,  Rose  M.  Cox  and 
Bacon. 

Discipline — President  Parsons,  ex  officio,  and  Professors  Wisely,  Gillum, 
Archer,  and  Deans  Schweitzer  and  Weng. 

Conditioned  English — Professors  Bacon,  Wisely  and  Curry. 

Lecture  Course — Professors  Stalker,  Curry  and  Bogardus. 

Athletics — Professors  Gillum,  Bayh  and  Luehring. 

Advisory  Committee  Y.  W.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. — Professors  McBeth,  Breit- 
wieser,  and  Dean  Schweitzer. 

Student  Records — Professors  Stalker,  Rhyan  and  Higgins. 

Auditing — Professors  Cunningham,  Kelso  and  Young. 
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Faculty 

Terre  Haute 


William    Wood    Parsons,    President    and    Professor   of    Philosophy   of 
Education,  1444  S.  Center  St. 

RORBERT  Greene  Gillum,  Professor  of  Physics,  63  Gilbert  Ave. 

Louis  John  Rettger,  Professor  of  Physiology,  31  Gilbert  Ave. 

Arthur  Cunningham,  Librarian  and  Professor  of  Library  Science, 

529  S.  Center  St. 
Charles  Madison  Curry,  Professor  of  Literature,  1004  Sixth  Ave. 

Francis  Marion  Stalker,  Professor  of  History  of  Education, 

914  S.  Fifth  St. 
Mary  Elinor  Moran,  Assistant  Professor  of  Literature, 

1466  S.  Eighth  St. 
William  Thomas  Turman,  Professor  of  Penmanship  and  Drawing, 

1629  S.  Fifth  St. 
John  Benjamin  Wisely,  Professor  of  English,  1247  N.  Tenth  St. 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  700  S.  Fifth  St. 

William  Allen  McBeth,  Acting  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

1905  N.  Eighth  St. 
Frank  Rawden  Higgins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics, 

1719  N.  Ninth  St. 
Rose  Marian  Cox,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

Filbeck  Hotel. 
Frederick  Gilbert  Mutterer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin, 

1303  S.  Center  St. 
Frederick  Smith  Bogardus,  Professor  of  History  and  Economics, 

2312  N.  Tenth  St. 
Ulysses  Orange  Cox,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Professor  of  Zoology,  Botany 

and  Agriculture. 
Edwin  Morris  Bruce,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  2401  N.  Ninth  St. 

Merit  Lees  Laubach,  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts,  2423  S.  Seventh  St. 
Charles  Baldwin  Bacon,  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  and  Reading, 

Edgewood  Grove. 
Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of  Women,  1508  S.  Eighth  St. 
Ivan  Rhyan,  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy,  2206  E.  Eleventh  St. 

Victor  C.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  60  Gilbert  Ave. 

Charles  Roll,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  2614  N.  Eighth  St. 

Bernard  Schockel,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

1022  S.  Center  St. 
Thomas  J.  Breitwieser,  Assistant  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 

2618  N.  Eighth  St. 
Arthur  H.  Luehring,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts, 

2215  S.  Eighth  St. 
Lowell  Mason  Tilson,  Professor  of  Music,  673  Swan  St. 

Minnie  L.  Irons,  Assistant  Professor  of  Domestic  Economy, 

722  S.  Sixth  St. 
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Ernest  L.  Welborn,  Professor  of  Observation,  Methods  and  Practice, 

1405  S.  Eighth  St. 
Rudolph  Acher,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychology, 

2301  College  Ave. 
Birch  Bayh,  Professor  of  Physical  Training  (Men). 
Harry  Vincent  Wann,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 

1637  S.  Fifth  St. 
Shepherd  Young,  Professor  of  Commerce,  505  S.  Fourth  St. 

Grace  L.  Willits,  Assistant  Professor  Domestic  Economy, 

1417  S.  Center  St. 
Ethel  Lee  Parker,  Assistant  Professor  Domestic  Economy, 

1417  S.  Center  St. 
Elizabeth    Crawford,    Principal    and    Teacher    of    English,    Training 
School,  1532  S.  Center  St. 

Walter  H.  Woodrow,  Teacher  of  Science,  Training  School, 

1731  Thompson  Ave. 
Mabel    Bonsall,    Assistant    Principal    and    Teacher    of    Mathematics, 
Training  School,  731  S.  Seventh  St. 

Minnie  Weyl,  Teacher  of  History,  Training  School,  1005  S.  Eighth  St. 
Howard  W.  Byrn,  Teacher  of  Latin,  Training  School,  673  Sixth  Ave. 
Dayne  Koonce,  General  Teacher,  Training  School,  2400  N.  Tenth  St. 
Harriett  Joslin,  Teacher  of  Domestic  Economy,  Training  School, 

446  N.  Fifth  St. 
Reuben  H.  Snitz,  Teacher  of  Manual  Training,  Training  School, 

1130  N.  Eighth  St. 
Ellen  L.  Russell,  Teacher  of  Music  and  Drawing,  Training  School, 

731  S.  Seventh  St. 
Leta  S.  Guernsey,  Teacher  of  French,  444  N.  Sixth  St. 

Telulah  Robinson,  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School, 

Cloverland. 
Eva  M.  Davis,  Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School, 

1417  S.  Center  St. 
Joy  Muchmore,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School, 

1204  N.  Fourth  St. 
May  Abbott,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School,  1208  N.  Fourth  St. 
Elizabeth  Denehie,  Country  Training  School,  1448  Fifth  Ave. 

Anne  Clare  Keating,  Assistant  Librarian,  S.  Seventh,  R.  R.  4. 

Mabel  E.  Marshall,  Assistant  Librarian,  49  S.  Thirteenth  St. 

Edna  Brown,  Assistant  Librarian,  620  Chestnut  St. 

Clara  Hadley,  Assistant  Librarian,  714  Sycamore  St. 

OFFICE  FORCE 

Cyril  C.  Connelly,  Bookkeeper  and  Registrar,  128  S.  Eighth  St. 

Emma  Agnes  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  President,  634  Oak  St. 

Ruby  Duncan,  Assistant  Bookkeeper  and  Registrar,  450  N.  Center  St. 
Laura  J.  Barker,  Assistant  Bookkeeper  and  Registrar. 

446  N.  Fifth  St. 
Merit  L.  Laubach,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


Standing  Committees 

Muncie 


Registration — Professors  Hyde,  Breeze,  and  Bailey. 

Advanced  Standing  and  Special  and  Irregular  Students — Professors 
Lynch,  Christy,  and  Rhoads. 

Discipline — Professors   Clippinger,   Pittenger,   Sink,   Baker,   and   Dean 
Moore,  ex  officio  member. 

Student  Welfare — (Men)   Professors  Pittenger,  Lynch,  and  Christy. 

Student  Welfare — (Women)  Professors  Baker,  Armstrong,  and  Bailey. 

Publicity — Professors  Clippinger,  Studebaker,  Pittenger,  and  Schlater. 

Athletics — Professors  Sink,  Baker,  and  Christy. 

Social  Affairs — Professors  Johnson,  Baxter,  Nugent,  Smith,  and  Miss 
Simmons. 

Student  Records — Professors  Breeze,  Lynch,  and  Miss  Simmons. 

Auditing — Professors  Baxter  and  Studebaker. 

Library — Professors  Armstrong,  Lynch,  and  Smith. 

Student  Employment — Professors  Studebaker,  Baker,  Bailey,  Pittenger, 
and  Christy. 

Lecture — Professor  Baxter,  Breeze,  and  Clippinger. 

Extension  Work — Professor  Breeze,  Lynch,  and  Johnson. 


Faculty 

Eastern  Division,   Muncie,  Indiana 


William    Wood    Parsons,    President   and    Professor   of    Philosophy   of 

Education. 
Benjamin    Franklin    Moore,    Dean    and    Professor    of    Observation, 
Methods  and  Practice,  319  W.  Adams  St. 

Erle  Elsworth  Clippinger,  Professor  of  English,  719  W.  Charles  St. 
William  Orlando  Lynch,  Professor  of  History,  725  W.  Main  St. 

Frederick  John  Breeze,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 

410  Riverside  Ave. 
RoscoE  Raymond  Hyde,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Zoology, 

611  Dix  St. 
Orville  Ernest  Sink,  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, 315  N.  Calvert  Ave. 
Viletta  Ellen  Baker,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Acting  Dean  of  Women, 

501  N.  Calvert  Ave. 
Oscar  Morton  Pittenger,  Professor  of  Psychology  and  History  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Acting  Dean  of  Men,  215  N.  Calvert  Ave. 
James  Harvey  Baxter,  Professor  of  Mathematics,        420  E.  Charles  St. 
J.  Howard  Johnson,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 

719  W.  Charles  St. 
Otto  B.  Christy,  Professor  of  Botany  and  Agriculture, 

724  Beechwood  Ave. 
Hazel  Emily  Armstrong,  Librarian,  220  N.  Elm  St. 

Nina  Blanche  Smith,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,     608  E.  Main  St. 
John  Wesley  Rhoads,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Writing, 

109  S.  Talley  Ave. 
Mark  Earl  Studebaker,  Professor  of  Commerce,  825  W.  North  St. 

Geneva  Nugent,  Professor  of  Institutional  Management, 

211  N.  Calvert  Ave. 
Edith  Louise  Schlater,  Professor  of  French,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Elsa  Jennings,  Professor  of  Music,  818  W.  North  St. 

Clennie  E.  Bailey,  Acting  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Zoology, 

703  Beechwood  Ave. 
Antonia  Hernandez,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  301  N.  McKinley  St. 

Mary  Christine  Pavey,  Assistant  Professor  of  English, 

401  W.  Howard  St. 
Jennie  A.  King,  Grades  Seven  and  Eight,  Training  School, 

Celia  and  Gilbert  Sts. 
Georgia  A.  Sigler,  Grades  Five  and  Six,  Training  School, 

511  E.  Jackson  St. 
Grace  D.  Lowe,  Grades  Three  and  Four,  Training  School, 

511  E.  Jackson  St. 
Florence  L.  Hall,  Grades  One  and  Two,  Training  School, 

316  W.  Washington  St. 
Blanche  Areba  Simmons,  Registrar,  801  W.  Powers  St. 

Orville  Ernest  Sink,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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GENERAL  JNFORMATION 

Terre  Haute 


History. — The  State  Normal  School  was  created  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  approved  December  20,  1865.  It 
was  located  in  Terre  Haute,  which  gave  a  city  block  of  land 
and  $50,000  in  cash  toward  the  first  building.  The  school 
opened  on  January  6,  1870,  with  twenty-three  students.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1916-1917,  2,569  different  students  were  enrolled. 
Since  the  school  was  organized  52,217  different  students  have 
been  enrolled  and  nearly  3,000  have  graduated. 

Location. — The  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Terre 
Haute  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  on  the  main  lines  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Big  Four  railroads.  East  and  West,  and 
the  Frisco  and  Southeastern  lines.  North  and  South,  and  is 
easily  accessible  by  rail  or  interurban  from  any  part  of  the 
State. 

For  Teachers. — The  State  Normal  School  is  Indiana's  in- 
stitution for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools, 
including  the  grades  and  high  school.  The  entire  time  and 
attention  of  the  school  are  devoted  to  this  purpose  and  only 
students  intending  to  be  teachers  are  admitted. 

Faculty. — The  faculty,  numbering  something  over  sixty 
regular  members,  is  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  of  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  public  schools  and  directs  its  entire 
energy  upon  this  one  thing. 

Departments. — The  several  departments  offer  every 
phase  of  work  required  in  the  public  schools,  including  grade 
and  high  school  subjects,  supervision  and  school  management, 
industrial  arts,  domestic  economy,  and  agriculture.  Well 
equipped  gymnasiums  for  men  and  women  and  convenient 
athletic  grounds  furnish  ample  opportunity  for  training  in 
every  phase  of  physical  culture. 

Equipment. — The  school,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Terre  Haute,  has  at  present  five  modern  commodious  build- 
ings in  which  to  do  its  work.  These  buildings  have  every 
appliance  for  good  work  and  are  kept  clean  and  sanitary  so 
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that  the  students  may  have  the  best  conditions  for  work  at  all 
times.  The  new  vocational  building  completed  a  year  ago  is 
occupied  by  the  departments  of  Domestic  Economy  and  In- 
dustrial Arts,  with  a  complete  modern  equipment  for  this 
work.  A  new  science  building  located  just  west  of  the  library 
on  Eagle  street  is  in  process  of  construction  and  will  provide 
the  much  needed  room  and  facilities  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science. 

Library. — The  School  offers  excellent  library  advantages. 
The  library  now  has  upwards  of  70,000  volumes  to  which  the 
students  have  easy  access. 

Training  Schools. — The  State  Normal  School  maintains 
a  complete  system,  of  training  schools,  including  the  eight 
grades  and  high  school  in  the  city,  and  a  typical  rural  school 
in  connection  with  the  township  school  in  the  ocuntry.  All 
these  schools  are  in  charge  of  skillful,  professionally  trained 
teachers. 

The  Student  Building. — This  building  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Eagle  street,  next  to  the  City  Library.  Though 
it  was  originally  built  to  be  a  private  residence,  it  has  been  so 
remodeled  and  renovated  since  the  property  was  purchased 
by  the  school  that  it  now  serves  the  purpose  of  a  student  wel- 
fare building  very  well.  It  is  the  center  of  the  social  life  of 
the  student  body.  Here  the  various  organizations  of  the 
school  can  hold  their  meetings,  such  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  sections  of  the  Women's  League,  the  literary  societies, 
and  the  patriotic  and  religious  organizations.  It  is  also  a 
good  place  to  hold  the  smaller  receptions  and  entertainments. 
But  probably  its  greatest  value  to  the  student  body  as  a  whole 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  building  is  kept  open  from  morning 
till  evening  every  day  as  a  place  to  study,  lounge,  or  visit  with 
friends.  That  it  may  be  kept  orderly  at  all  times,  a  compe- 
tent matron  has  been  engaged  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who 
is  to  devote  all  of  her  time  to  the  management  of  the  building. 

Students'  Cafeteria. — A  cafeteria  has  been  installed  at 
663  Eagle  street,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  have 
this  institution  help  in  furnishing  nourishing,  well  cooked 
foods  to  the  student  body  at  very  reasonable  prices.  An  up- 
to-date  equipment  has  been  installed  in  this  building,  which 
has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  made  sanitary  in  every 
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way.  The  dining-room  will  accommodate  about  100  students 
at  once  time  and  will  be  open  from  about  11 :00  o'clock  until 
1 :  30  at  noon  and  so  can  arrange  to  accommodate  a  large  num- 
ber of  students.  The  number  of  meals  served  per  day  will  be 
determined  by  the  needs  and  patronage  of  the  student  body. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  has  installed  this  equipment  at  a 
very  great  cost  and  it  is  the  intention  to  operate  it  for  stu- 
dent benefit.  The  only  profits  which  the  school  expects  to 
derive  from  the  sale  of  foods  is  that  amount  which  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  running  expenses. 

The  director,  Miss  Grace  Willits,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Kansas  School  of  Agriculture  and  is  quite  well  equipped  for 
her  work,  having  majored  in  Institutional  Cookery  during 
her  college  course,  and  later  instituted  and  operated  a  school 
lunch  room. 

Students'  Loan  Fund. — The  Students'  Loan  Fund,  under 
the  management  of  the  Alumni  Association,  is  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  members  of  the  senior  class.  This 
fund,  started  by  the  class  of  1908,  has  been  added  to  by  suc- 
cessive classes  and  now  amounts  to  something  over  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars.  Small  sums  at  a  low  rate  of  inter- 
est are  under  certain  conditions  available  to  members  of  the 
senior  class. 

Appointment  Committee. — This  Committee  recommends 
to  school  authorities  who  are  seeking  to  fill  vacancies,  prop- 
erly qualified  candidates  selected  from  present  or  former  stu- 
dents. Recommendations  are  made  only  upon  the  request  of 
the  authorities  concerned.  The  Committee  seeks  to  serve, 
without  charge  to  either,  the  interests  of  both  the  students 
and  the  schools  who  may  be  in  need  of  such  aid.  Any  stu- 
dent now  or  formerly  registered  in  the  Normal  School  is  eli- 
gible for  enrollment  with  the  Appointment  Committee. 

Dean  of  Women. — To  care  for  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  the  young  women,  the  institution  employs  a  Dean  of 
Women,  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  this  work.  Parents 
may  rest  absolutely  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Dean 
keeps  in  close  touch  with  every  young  woman  in  the  school  and 
is  careful  to  see  that  only  proper  places,  under  the  best  condi- 
tions, are  selected  as  their  homes.  A  list  of  desirable  rooms 
and  boarding  places  is  kept  on  file  in  the  oflfice  of  the  Dean, 
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and  the  young  women  are  expected  to  confer  with  the  Dean 
before  making  definite  arrangements  as  to  rooms.  Past  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  desirabihty  of  requiring  the 
women  not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are  rooming.  In 
case  of  seemingly  justifiable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  mat- 
ter should  first  be  acted  upon  by  the  Dean  before  definite 
arrangements  are  made.  Young  women  who  desire  to  make 
arrangements  for  room  and  board  before  coming  here  can  do 
so  by  corresponding  with  the  Dean  of  Women.  Indeed,  young 
women  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  make  such 
arrangements  before  coming.  It  is  best  to  reach  Terre  Haute 
on  Saturday  before  the  opening  of  school  on  Monday.  As- 
sistance will  be  given,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women  desiring 
to  find  work  to  pay  part  of  their  expenses.  Correspondence 
relating  to  life  and  interests  of  the  women  of  the  school  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Charlotte  Bertha  Schweitzer,  Dean  of 
Women. 

Cost  of  Living. — Board,  including  fuel  and  light,  can  be 
had  in  good  families  at  $5.00  and  $5.50  per  week,  according  to 
the  quality  of  accommodations.  There  are  good  facilities  for 
self-boarding  and  for  club-boarding  in  the  city  at  an  average 
cost  of  $3.50  per  week.  Many  students  board  in  clubs,  thus 
reducing  their  entire  expenses  for  board  and  room  rent  to 
$5.00  per  week  for  good  accommodations.  The  only  charge 
made  by  the  school  is  a  library  fee  of  $2.50  per  quarter  of 
twelve  weeks.  This  applies  to  Indiana  students.  Non-resi- 
dents are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $12.00  per  quarter  in  addi- 
tion to  the  library  fee.  The  necessary  expenses  for  a  year  of 
thirty-six  weeks  in  the  Normal  School  need  not  exceed  $250.00. 
For  fuller  information  with  regard  to  the  school,  address 
President  William  W.  Parsons. 
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EASTERN  DIVISION 

Muncie,  Indiana 

General  Nature. — The  Eastern  Division  of  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  School,  which  is  located  in  Muncie,  is  controlled 
by  the  same  Board  of  Trustees  and  presided  over  by  the  same 
President  as  the  division  that  is  located  in  Terre  Haute.  The 
two  divisions  constitute  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
Requirements  for  entrance,  courses  of  study  offered,  certif- 
icates and  diplomas  granted,  and  degrees  conferred  are  iden- 
tical in  the  two  divisions. 

History. — In  the  winter  of  1918  the  Ball  Brothers  of 
Muncie,  Indiana,  offered  to  donate  to  the  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School  the  school  property  known  as  the  Muncie  National 
Institute,  which  had  recently  come  into  their  possession.  This 
property  consisted  of  a  very  commodious,  handsome  school 
building  situated  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  ten-acre  tract; 
a  commodious  dormitory;  and  a  tract  of  about  sixty  acres 
adapted  in  every  way  to  supply  the  agricultural,  athletic,  and 
other  similar  needs  of  a  school.  After  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  consideration,  the  Board  of  Trustees  accepted  this 
generous  offer  and  established  in  this  property  a  branch  or 
division  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  which  is  known 
as  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Eastern  Division. 

Faculty. — The  faculty  consists  of  about  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, many  of  whom  were  transferred  from  the  school  in 
Terre  Haute.  This  faculty  is  chosen  for  the  express  purpose 
of  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  it  directs  its 
entire  energy  upon  this  one  thing. 

Departments. — The  several  departments  offer  every  phase 
of  work  required  in  the  public  schools,  including  grade  and 
high  school  subjects,  supervision  and  school  management,  in- 
dustrial arts,  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  commerce. 

Equipment. — The  school  is  located  about  one  mile  from 
the  business  center  of  Muncie.  The  main  building  and  the 
dormitory  were  fully  equipped  for  school  work  when  they 
were  donated  to  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  by  the  Ball 
Brothers.  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918  these 
buildings  were  thoroughly  repaired;  professors  reorganized 
the    laboratories    and    purchased    several    thousand    dollars' 
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worth  of  apparatus  to  be  added  to  the  equipment;  the  libra- 
rian reorganized  the  Hbrary,  to  which  about  four  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  new  books  have  been  added ;  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds  repainted  and  renovated 
the  dormitory,  making  it  an  attractive  home  for  women  stu- 
dents of  the  school.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  per- 
fected plans  to  use  for  practical  demonstration  and  experi- 
ment the  large  tract  of  good  farming  land  owned  by  the 
school,  and  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  is  using  the 
excellent  cafeteria  of  the  school  as  a  laboratory  in  which  to 
prepare  teachers  of  institutional  management. 

Training  Schools. — An  eight-grade  consolidated  town- 
ship school,  situated  two  blocks  from  the  campus,  is  used  as  a 
training  school  for  students  in  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  grade  schools.  Students 
who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  high  schools  do  their  work  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  Muncie  High  School, 
one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  Indiana. 

Forest  Hall. — A  dormitory  for  women  students  of  the 
school,  known  as  Forest  Hall,  is  owned  and  managed  by  the 
school.  This  home  for  women  students  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  tract  of  ground  adjoining  the  campus.  It  will  accommo- 
date about  one  hundred  students.  The  rooms  are  arranged 
in  suites  of  two  rooms  each  and  are  neat,  well  ventilated, 
steam  heated,  and  in  every  respect  sanitary.  The  students 
in  this  dormitory  are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  Miss 
Geneva  Nugent,  Professor  of  Institutional  Management,  who 
resides  in  the  building.  Women  students  who  wish  to  en- 
gage rooms  in  Forest  Hall  should  address  Dean  B.  F.  Moore, 
Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Rooms. — Students  may  secure  rooms  in  splendid  homes 
convenient  to  the  school  at  very  reasonable  rates.  The  Dean 
of  Women  and  the  Dean  of  Men  inspect  all  rooms  offered  for 
rent  to  students  and  approve  them  before  they  may  be  en- 
gaged; therefore  women  students  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
Women,  and  men  students  should  consult  the  Dean  of  Men 
before  engaging  rooms.  It  has  seemed  best  to  require  women 
students  not  to  engage  rooms  where  men  are  rooming  and 
to  require  men  students  not  to  engage  rooms  where  women 
are    rooming.      For    further    information,    women    students 
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should  address  Miss  Viletta  E.  Baker,  Dean  of  Women,  and 
men  students  should  address  Professor  0.  M.  Pittenger,  Dean 
of  Men,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Muncie,  Indiana. 

Boarding. — A  large,  well  equipped  cafeteria  is  established 
in  Forest  Hall  to  accommodate  students  and  teachers  of  the 
school.  It  is  managed  by  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
students,  at  actual  cost,  well  cooked,  nourishing  food.  The 
dining-room  is  large,  attractive,  and  thoroughly  sanitary.  By 
providing  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  non-resident  students, 
this  cafeteria  helps  greatly  in  maintaining  favorable  condi- 
tions for  good  school  work.  Students  who  choose  to  do  so 
may  get  their  meals  at  reasonable  rates  in  the  numerous  stu- 
dent boarding  houses  near  the  campus. 

Supervision  of  Students. — The  quiet,  beautiful,  healthful 
location  of  the  school  and  the  excellent  moral  and  Christian 
influences  that  surround  the  students  are  conducive  to 
successful  school  work.  The  Dean  of  Women  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  each  of  the  women  students  of  the  school.  She 
inspects  and  approves  rooms  that  they  may  occupy ;  she  visits 
them  when  they  are  ill ;  advises  them  when  they  need  counsel, 
and  protects  them  in  all  possible  ways.  The  Dean  of  Men 
has  similar  supervision  over  the  men  students  of  the  school. 

Appointment  Committee. — The  Dean  of  the  School  has 
direct  supervision  over  the  Appointment  Committee,  which  en- 
deavors to  assist  school  authorities  to  secure  suitable  teachers 
to  fill  vacancies.  This  committee  furnishes  information 
only  when  it  is  requested  by  school  authorities  and  it  recom- 
mends only  present  or  former  students  of  the  school.  All 
students  now  or  formerly  registered  in  the  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School  who  wish  to  secure  positions  as  teachers  are 
invited  to  register  with  this  committee. 

Mid-Spring  Quarter. — To  accommodate  teachers  whose 
schools  close  before  May  5th  and  students  who  complete  their 
high  school  course  before  that  time,  a  twelve-weeks  term  of 
work  will  be  offered  from  May  5th  to  July  25th.  Enough 
classes  will  be  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  wish 
to  qualify  for  Class  A  and  Class  B  certificates,  and  some  work 
will  be  offered  for  more  advanced  students.  For  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  the  work  of  the  Mid-Spring  Quarter,  ad- 
dress Dean  B.  F.  Moore,  Muncie,  Indiana. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Terre  Haute  and  Muncie 


Conditions  of  Admission. — Legal  Requirements:  Good 
health.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  undoubted  moral  character. 
A  pledge  that  the  applicant  wishes  to  enter  the  school  in  good 
faith  to  prepare  to  teach,  if  practicable,  in  the  public  schools 
in  Indiana. 

Scholastic  Requirements:  For  admission  to  the  Four- 
Year  Normal  Training  Course  and  the  Courses  for  the  Prepa- 
ration of  Teachers  for  Vocational  Work,  the  applicant  must 
be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  or  of  a  certified  non-commis- 
sioned high  school  or  must  possess  scholarship  equivalent  to 
that  of  such  graduate.  For  admission  to  the  College  Course 
the  applicant  must  be  a  graduate  of  a  commissioned  high 
school  or  must  possess  scholarship  equivalent  to  such  a  grad- 
uate. 

Credentials — Each  student,  when  he  enters  the  school  for 
the  first  time,  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Registra- 
tion a  complete  certified  record  of  his  high  school  course. 
This  is  filed  in  the  office  as  a  part  of  the  student's  record  and 
makes  the  presentation  of  the  diploma  unnecessary.  Blanks 
for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  either  division  of  the 
school  by  addressing  the  President  or  the  Dean. 

Requirements  for  Graduation  from  Commissioned 
High  Schools  of  Indiana. — a.  Students  must  complete  not 
less  than  sixteen  units  of  high  school  v/ork.  A  unit  is  defined 
as  a  year's  study  of  five  periods  a  week  for  not  less  than 
thirty-two  weeks,  provided  that,  in  schools  where  a  course  of 
not  less  than  ine  months  is  maintained  fifteen  units  shall 
be  acceptable  for  graduation,  h.  Of  these  sixteen  units  (fif- 
teen units  when  the  school  year  is  not  less  than  nine  months) 
eleven  shall  be  obtained  in  the  following  subjects: 

English,  three  units. 

Foreign  Language,  two  units. 

Mathematics,  two  units. 

Natural  Science,  one  unit. 

Social  Science,  including  history,  one  unit. 
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Two  units  to  be  obtained  by  additional  work  in  one  or  two  of  the 
above  subjects. 

Five  (four  when  the  school  year  is  not  less  than  nine  months)  addi- 
tional units  to  be  taken  in  the  above  or  other  subjects  as  the 
school  authorities  may  determine. 

A  rule  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  makes  it  possible 
to  graduate  from  the  commissioned  high  school  without  math- 
ematics, or  without  a  foreign  language,  but  not  without  both, 
by  the  substitution  of  certain  subjects. 

Credit. — The  term  "credit"  is  used  to  denote  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  course — twelve  weeks,  four  hours  a  week 
— in  any  subject.  A  credit  amounts  to  four  hours.  No 
credit  is  given  for  less  than  six  weeks'  work.  Students  enter- 
ing late  receive  credit  only  for  the  actual  time  spent  in  resi- 
dence. 

Standing. — The  standing  or  record  of  students  is  indi- 
cated by  letters:  A,  from  95  to  100  per  cent;  B,  85  to  94; 
C,  75  to  84 ;  D,  conditioned,  and  F,  failure.  No  student,  half 
of  whose  records  during  three  quarters  are  F,  is  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  school.  No  student,  half  or  more  of  whose  rec- 
ords are  below  B,  is  permitted  to  graduate. 

Advanced  Standing. — The  Normal  School  endeavors  to 
give  just  credit  for  all  scholarship  which  the  applicant  may 
possess.  This  is  based  upon  the  actual  attendance  and  work 
done  in  other  institutions.  Applicants  for  advanced  stand- 
ing for  work  done  in  other  schools  must  present  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Advanced  Standing  an  official  statement  covering 
the  following  points:  (1)  The  exact  length  of  time  spent  in 
the  school,  with  the  dates  of  entering  and  leaving.  (2)  The 
number  of  subjects  studied  each  term.  (3)  The  exact  subject 
studied.  (4)  The  number  of  weeks  spent  on  each  subject.  (5) 
The  length  of  the  recitation  period.  (6)  The  record  of  the 
grade  of  work  done  in  each  subject.  Advanced  standing 
credits  in  a  major  subject  are  given  with  the  understanding 
that  the  estimate  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  head  of  the 
department  involved. 

Residence  Requirements  for  Graduation. — An  actual 
attendance  of  three  quarters,  or  thirty-six  weeks,  is  the  mini- 
mum residence  under  which  any  students  may  graduate.  In 
any  case  the  work  of  the  three  quarters,  or  thirty-six  weeks. 
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preceding  graduation  must  be  done  in  residence.  However, 
it  is  not  required  that  this  last  year  be  continuous.  It  may 
be  spent  in  quarters  at  different  times. 

Time  for  Entering. — Students  should  be  present  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter.  Late  entrance,  even  when  absolutely 
necessary,  not  only  weakens  the  work  of  students  so  entering, 
but  disturbs  the  work  of  those  who  were  on  time.  Students 
entering  late  are  permitted  to  carry  full  work  but  are  given 
credit  only  for  the  actual  time  they  are  in  attendance  and  for 
the  actual  work  they  do.  The  certificate  for  Class  A  can  be 
issued  only  upon  actual  attendance  for  twelve  weeks,  and 
the  certificate  for  Class  B  can  be  issued  only  upon  actual 
attendance  for  twenty-four  weeks.  For  all  reasons  appli- 
cants for  Class  A  and  B  certificates  should  be  present  on  the 
first  day  of  the  quarter.  The  unit  for  the  work  in  these 
courses  is  twelve  weeks,  and  the  quarter  can  not  be  broken  into 
periods  of  six  weeks.  Moreover,  all  the  work  required  for 
the  Class  A  certificate  or  the  additional  work  required  for  the 
Class  B  certificate,  must  be  done  in  the  same  institution.  No 
credit  is  given  on  these  courses  for  less  than  twelve  weeks' 
work  done  in  an  accredited  school. 

Certificates,  Degrees  and  Diplomas. — Under  the  law, 
when  students  complete  the  course  of  study  they  receive  cer- 
tificates of  graduation,  not  diplomas.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years  after  graduation,  satisfactory  evidence  of  profes- 
sional ability  to  instruct  and  manage  a  school  having  been 
received,  graduates  receive  diplomas  which  under  the  law  shall 
be  considered  sufficient  qualification  to  teach  in  any  of  the 
schools  of  the  State. 

Upon  completion  of  the  College  Course  the  certificate  and 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  are  given,  and 
after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  the  diploma  is  issued. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Four- Year  Normal  Training 
Course  the  certificate  and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philos- 
ophy in  Education  are  given,  and  after  two  years  of  success- 
ful teaching  the  diploma  is  issued. 

Upon  completion  of  the  four-year  courses  in  Agriculture, 
Domestic  Economy,  and  Industrial  Arts,  the  certificate  and 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  are  given,  and 
after  two  years  of  successful  teaching,  the  diploma  is  issued. 
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Working  for  Expenses. — It  is  often  possible  for  students 
to  make  part  of  their  expenses  by  doing  outside  work.  The 
school  officials  and  the  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  will  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  aid  young  men  and  women  in  finding 
suitable  places  to  work. 

Rules  Regarding  the  Number  of  Subjects  to  be  Taken 

All  students,  both  resident  and  non-resident,  working  on 
an  average  of  four  hours  per  day  on  work  other  than  the  regu- 
lar school  work  shall  be  limited  to  three  regular  subjects. 
However,  the  Committee  on  Irregular  Work  may  at  its  dis- 
cretion grant  a  student  permission  to  carry  the  regular  num- 
ber of  subjects  where  the  student  has  a  record  with  not  less 
than  half  A's,  or  where  he  has  the  recommendation  of  the 
proper  Dean  to  carry  the  regular  work. 

All  students  working  two  or  three  hours  per  day  and  as 
much  as  eight  hours  on  Saturday,  shall  be  limited  to  three 
regular  subjects.  There  shall  be  the  same  exceptions  as 
above. 

Should  students  take  up  outside  work  later  in  the  term 
they  thereby  become  irregular  and  should  at  once  consult  the 
Committee  on  Irregular  Work  if  they  expect  credit  for  more 
than  three  subjects. 

All  students  doing  outside  work  of  any  kind  and  whose 
grades  are  unusually  low  may  be  limited  by  the  committee  to 
that  number  of  subjects  to  which  the  students  can  give  the 
regular  or  necessary  time. 

Laboratory  assistants  in  the  various  departments  will  not 
be  permitted  under  any  circumstances  to  carry  more  than 
three  subjects  during  any  quarter. 

Tuition  and  Fees. — Non-residents  of  Indiana  are  charged 
a  tuition  fee  of  twelve  dollars  per  quarter,  which  must  be 
paid  in  advance.  Residents  of  Indiana  pay  no  tuition  fees 
whatever,  but  a  library  fee  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
quarter  of  twelve  weeks  is  collected  from  every  student. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Terre  Haute  and  Muncie 


Beginning  with  the  Fall  Quarter,  1917,  all  courses  of  study 
leading  to  graduation  will  be  four-year  courses  (144  weeks) 
requiring  graduation  from  high  school  (or  equivalent  scholar- 
ship) for  entrance.  In  all  courses  forty-eight  credits  will  be 
necessary  for  graduation,  exclusive  of  work  in  physical  train- 
ing. A  "credit"  means  the  satisfactory  completion  of  twelve 
weeks  of  work  in  a  subject  with  four  recitations  a  week.  A 
"credit"  thus  amounts  to  four  term  hours,  and  is  equivalent 
to  two  and  one-half  semester  hours.  A  program  of  sixteen 
hours  a  week  is  full  work  for  a  student.  All  students  unless 
excused  for  physical  disabilities  must  in  addition  to  other  re- 
quirements have  at  least  eight  hours  of  work  in  physical 
training.  This  work  may  be  carried  at  any  time  in  the  course 
in  addition  to  a  full  program. 

Students  who  have  entered  on  any  of  the  courses  hereto- 
fore offered,  may  graduate  by  complying  with  the  provisions 
of  the  course  begun,  provided  they  either  complete  the  req- 
uisite number  of  credits  before  the  opening  of  the  Fall 
Quarter,  1920,  or  if  enrolled  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall 
Quarter,  1920,  remain  continuously  in  residence  until  the  req- 
uisite number  of  credits  is  completed.  Otherwise  all  stu- 
dents must  adjust  their  work  to  requirements  of  the  four- 
year  courses. 

The  head  of  the  department  in  which  a  student  elects  his 
major  work  is  the  adviser  of  such  student  in  determining 
the  courses  to  constitute  the  major  and  the  order  in  which 
they  shall  be  taken. 

In  the  required  professional  work  one  subject  carried  each 
quarter  throughout  the  course  brings  the  best  results.  In  all 
courses  the  professional  work  should  be  begun  not  later  than 
the  fourth  quarter  or  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  professional  department  this  work 
should  be  taken  in  the  following  order:  psychology,  history 
of  education,  methods,  practice.  Students  are  strongly  urged 
to  observe  these  suggestions  and  under  no  circumstances  to 
permit  the  required  professional  subjects  to  accumulate  for 
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the  last  quarter  in  the  course.  This  does  not  apply  to  stu- 
dents with  advanced  standing,  who  of  necessity  must  some- 
times carry  more  than  one  professional  subject,  nor  must  it 
be  construed  as  meaning  that  additional  work  in  the  profes- 
sional departments  may  not  be  elected. 

The  courses  of  study  offered  at  present  with  their  require- 
ments are  as  follows: 

I.     FOUR- YEAR  NORMAL  TRAINING  COURSE. 

Entrance  requirements:    Graduation  from  Commissioned 

or  Certified  High  School  or 
equivalent  scholarship. 

Requirements  for  graduation:     Forty-eight  credits    (192 

hours).  (In  addition,  eight 
hours  of  work  in  physical  train- 
ing.) 

Degree :     Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Education. 

Details  of  Course : 

(1)  Twenty-six  required  credits,  as  follows: 

Psychology — three  credits. 

History  of  Education — two  credits. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Arithmetic — two  credits. 

Grammar — two  credits. 

Composition — one  credit. 

History — two  credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Reading — two  credits. 

Geography — two  credits. 

Nature  Study — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  or  Home  Economics — one  credit. 

Music — one  credit. 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

(2)  Twenty- two  elective  credits. 

A  major  line  of  work  in  which  a  student  shall  make  a  total 
of  at  least  nine  credits  in  some  one  subject  or  group  of  closely 
related  subjects  must  be  chosen  and  entered  upon  not  later 
than  the  first  quarter  of  the  student's  second  year.  All  other 
electives  may  be  chosen  from  any  courses  oflfered  by  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  the  school.  After  choosing  a  major  line 
of  work,  the  student  should  consult  the  head  of  the  depart- 
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ment  regarding  the  selection  of  the  nine  subjects  required  for 
major  work  and  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken. 

1.  Class  A  Certificate. 

Students  on  the  Fourth- Year  Normal  Training  Course  may 
obtain  the  Class  A  certificate  by  an  attendance  of  one  quarter 
or  twelve  weeks  and  by  earning  four  credits  as  follows: 

(a)  One  professional  subject  chosen  from  the  following:  psychology, 
history  of  education,  observation,  child  study — one  credit. 

(b)  One  common  school  subject:  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar, 
United  States  history,  physiology,  reading — one  credit. 

(c)  One  advanced  subject:  any  subject  other  than  the  professional 
subjects,  the  common  branches,  music,  penmanship,  and  physical  train- 
ing offered  by  any  of  the  departments — one  credit. 

(d)  One  subject  elected  from  common  school  or  advanced  subjects — 
one  credit. 

Courses  in  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  commerce  and 
agriculture  are  called  prevocational  subjects.  Class  A  stu- 
dents may  elect  one  prevocational  subject  and  count  it  as  a 
common  school  subject  or  as  an  advanced  subject. 

Chorus,  Music  1,  physical  education,  or  penmanship  may 
be  taken  in  addition  to  the  four  required  subjects,  but  may 
not  be  counted  as  one  of  the  four  required  subjects. 

2.  Class  B  Certificate. 

Students  on  the  Fourth- Year  Normal  Training  Course  may 
obtain  the  Class  B  certificate  by  an  attendance  of  two  quar- 
ters, or  twenty-four  weeks,  and  by  earning  eight  credits  as 
follows : 

(a)  First  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  and  four  credits  as  stated  above 
for  the  Class  A  certificate — four  credits. 

(b)  Second  quarter  of  twelve  weeks  and  four  credits  in  subjects 
chosen  under  the  same  regulations  as  for  the  Class  A  certificate — four 
credits. 

Music  1,  penmanship,  chorus  or  physical  education  may 
be  carried  in  addition  to  the  four  required  subjects,  but  may 
not  be  counted  as  a  fourth  subject  for  a  Class  B  certificate. 
Class  A  teachers  completing  the  work  for  the  Class  B  certif- 
icate may  elect  and  receive  credit  for  an  amount  of  prevoca- 
tional work  not  to  exceed  one-half  the  total  amount  of  work 
required  to  complete  the  training  for  Class  B  certificate,  but 
in  making  such  substitution  the  strictly  professional  work 
must  not  be  omitted. 
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II.  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Entrance  requirements:    Graduation  from  Commissioned 

High  School,  or  equivalent 
scholarship. 

Requirements  for  graduation:     Forty-eight  credits    (192 

hours).  (In  addition,  eight 
hours  of  work  in  physical  train- 
ing.) 

Degree:     Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education. 

Details  of  Course: 

(1)  Twenty-one  required  credits,  as  follows: 

Psychology — three  credits. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

History  of  Education — one  credit. 

Elective  Professional  Subjects — two  credits. 

Science — three  credits. 

Latin,  French,  or  Spanish — five  credits. 

English  Literature — one  credit. 

Composition — one  credit. 

History — two  credits. 

(2)  Twenty-seven  elective  credits. 

A  major  sequence  of  nine  credits  and  a  minor  sequence  of 
six  credits  must  be  chosen.  The  remaining  electives  may  be 
chosen  from  college  subjects  offered  by  any  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  student  must  choose  his  major  subject  not  later 
than  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  work 
is  done,  other  work  closely  allied  to  the  major  work  may 
be  substituted  for  a  part  of  it,  not  to  exceed  three  courses 
in  all.  In  choosing  the  elective  subjects  the  student  should 
consult  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  doing  his 
major  work.  Of  the  professional  work  required  for  gradua- 
tion one  term  of  practice  shall  be  in  connection  with  the 
major  subject.  Composition,  which  is  required,  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  close  of  the  first  year,  or  third  quarter,  of  the 
College  Course.  Graduates  of  commissioned  high  schools  who 
have  completed  the  course  by  making  substitution  for  mathe- 
matics or  foreign  languages  according  to  the  ruling  noted  on 
page  23,  will  be  admitted  to  the  College  Course  but  will  be 
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required  to  meet  the  prescribed  conditions  for  graduation. 
See  catalogue  for  fuller  statement  covering  this  point. 

1.  Class  A  Certificate. 

For  the  Class  A  certificate  four  credits,  two  of  which  must 
be  in  strictly  professional  subjects,  must  be  earned  by  stu- 
dents on  the  College  Course. 

2.  Class  B  Certificate. 

For  the  Class  B  certificate  eight  credits,  four  of  which 
must  be  in  strictly  professional  subjects,  with  no  duplication 
of  work,  must  be  earned  by  students  on  the  College  Course. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  by  the  ruling  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Training  Board  students  who  have  completed  one 
year  of  work  on  the  College  Course  are  entitled  to  the  Class 
A  certificate. 

III.  COURSES  FOR  THE  PREPARATION  OF  TEACH- 
ERS FOR  VOCATIONAL  WORK 

Entrance  requirements:     Graduation  from  Commissioned 

or  Certified  High  School  or 
equivalent  scholarship. 

Requirements  for  graduation:     Forty-eight  credits    (192 

hours).  (In  addition,  eight 
hours  of  work  in  physical  train- 
ing.) 

Degree :     Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education. 

Details  of  Courses: 

1.     Agriculture. 

(1)  Thirty-nine  required  credits,  as  follows: 

Technical  work — sixteen  credits. 
Professional  work — eight  credits. 
Related  Science  work — six  credits. 
Related  Academic  work — six  credits. 
English — three  credits. 

(2)  Nine  elective  credits. 

Students  entering  upon  the  course  in  Agriculture  should 
consult  the  head  of  department,  who  will  indicate  all  require- 
ments in  detail. 
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2.  Domestic  Economy. 

(1)  Twenty-nine  required  credits,  as  follows: 

Technical  work — nine  credits. 

Related  Domestic  Science  and  Art  work — nine  credits. 

Professional  work — eight  credits. 

English — three  credits. 

(2)  Nineteen  elective  credits. 

Students  entering-  upon  the  course  in  Domestic  Economy 
should  consult  the  head  of  the  department  for  details. 

3.  Industrial  Arts. 

(1)  Thirty-five  required  credits  as  follows: 

Shop  work   12  credits 

Related  technical  subjects   12  credits 

Special  professional  subjects   5  credits 

General  professional  subjects,  three  credits 
as  follows : 

Psychology    2 

History  of  Education 1 

—  3  credits 
English  Composition   3  credits 

(2)  Electives 13  credits 

Total    48  credits 

Two  credits  in  Economics  may  be  required  at  the  option 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational  Courses.  One  credit 
in  Literature  may  be  substituted  for  one  of  the  three  required 
credits  in  English  Composition. 

Elective  credits  necessary  for  graduation  will  be  devoted 
to  such  related  technical  and  academic  subjects  as  the  stu- 
dent may  desire  to  elect  from  any  of  the  departments  which 
offer  work  of  college  grade. 

Students  are  urged  to  supplement  the  shop  work  learned 
in  this  course  by  actual  experience  in  the  industries,  at  least 
during  two  summer  vacations,  or  a  total  of  six  months  of  com- 
mercial shop  employment.  For  such  six  months  of  actual  ex- 
perience the  student  will  be  given  two  credits,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  experience  is  obtained  under  the  supervision 
of  the  proper  authorities  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
Each  case  will  be  judged  on  its  merits  and  credit  will  be  given 
only  when  the  applicant  gives  adequate  evidence  that  his  ex- 
perience has  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  giving  of  credit. 
Before  entering  an  industry  to  gain  such  experience  the  stu- 
dent should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  Department  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  as  to  the  details  of  the  requirements. 
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IV.  COLLEGE  GRADUATE  COURSE. 

Course  for  graduates  of  standard  colleges,  and  for  gradu- 
ates of  other  normal  schools  who  have  completed  courses  of 
work  substantially  equivalent  in  length  and  character  to  those 
offered  in  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  Such  graduates 
may  complete  the  Four- Year  Normal  Training  Course,  Col- 
lege Course,  or  Vocational  Courses  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  previous  work  in  thirty-six  weeks,  the  minimum  resi- 
dence requirement  for  graduation.  Of  the  twelve  credits  nec- 
essary for  graduation,  eight  must  be  in  professional  subjects. 

V.  TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 

Courses,  I,  II,  III  and  IV  described  above  are  the  regular 
courses  offered  in  the  Normal  School  which  lead  to  gradua- 
tion, a  degree,  and,  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching, 
to  the  diploma  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  these  four  courses 
the  Normal  School,  under  the  rules  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Training  Board,  offers  a  two-year  course  of  72  weeks.  Twen- 
ty-six credits  are  required  for  a  certificate  which  entitles  the 
holder  to  teach  in  district  and  town  schools  in  Indiana  for 
three  years  without  further  examination.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  course  does  not  lead  to  graduation  except 
in  so  far  as  the  credits  made  may  apply  on  the  regular  courses 
of  the  Normal  School.  The  course  does  not  lead  to  a  degree 
nor  does  it  entitle  the  holder,  after  two  years  of  successful 
teaching,  to  the  diploma  of  the  school.  The  26  credits  re- 
quired for  a  certificate  are  as  follows : 

Psychology — two  credits. 

History  of  Education — one  credit. 

Methods — one  credit. 

Practice — two  credits. 

Arithmetic — two  credits. 

English — two  credits. 

Composition — one  credit. 

Reading — two  credits. 

Geography  three  and  four — two  credits. 

History — two  credits. 

Physiology — two  credits. 

Music — one  credit. 

Drawing — one  credit. 

Manual  Training  or  Domestic  Science — one  credit. 

Penmanship — one  credit. 

Physical  Training  (24  weeks) — one  credit. 

Agriculture — one  credit. 

Elective — one  credit. 


DEPARTMENTAL  STATEMENTS 

Eastern  Division,  Muncie 


The  following"  departmental  statements  are  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  most  of  the  courses  that  are  taught  in 
the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  will  be  taught  during  the 
Summer  Quarter  of  1919. 

Before  electing  subjects  of  study  for  the  work  of  the  term, 
each  student  should  study  carefully  the  statements  regarding 
courses  of  study  in  the  first  part  of  this  bulletin.  If  he  wishes 
to  secure  a  Class  A  Certificate  or  a  Class  B  Certificate,  he 
should  ascertain  the  kinds  of  work  that  he  must  complete  be- 
fore he  will  be  entitled  to  the  certificate.  If  he  is  pursuing 
one  of  the  four-year  courses,  he  should  elect  a  major  line  of 
work  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year  and 
should  consult  with  the  head  of  the  department  regarding  the 
selection  of  subjects  required  for  major  work  and  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  taken. 

OBSERVATION,  METHODS,  AND   PRACTICE 
Benjamin  Frankin  Moore,  Professor. 

This  department  deals  with  both  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical  phases  of  the  process  of  education.  The  work  in- 
volves a  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  instruction 
as  set  forth  in  the  best  current  literature  on  the  subject  and 
the  application  of  those  principles  and  methods  in  the  train- 
ing schools.  The  courses  offered  are :  a  course  in  observation ; 
two  courses  in  methods ;  three  courses  in  practice ;  and  a  course 
in  the  problems  of  the  school. 

^Observation. — This  course  includes :  (a)  observation  of 
work  in  the  training  schools;  (b)  discussion  of  the  processes 
illustrated  in  lessons  observed  and  the  essential  elements  of 
lessons  in  general;  (c)  a  study  of  the  organization  and  teach- 
ing of  the  elementary  school,  including  the  problems  of  disci- 
pline and  management.  This  course  is  open  to  students  doing 
Class  A  or  Class  B  work  and  to  others  by  special  arrangement. 

Each  quarter. 

(39) 
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^Methods  1. — This  course  deals  with  the  general  theory  of 
method  and  its  application  in  the  teaching  of  one  or  more 
branches  of  study  and  to  the  individual  lesson.  It  involves, 
too,  a  study  of  the  school  as  an  institution  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  education.  The  course  is  open  to  all 
students  who  have  had  Psychology  1  or  an  equivalent. 

Fall,  Spring,  and  Summer  quarters. 

Methods  2. — This  course  deals  with  the  more  advanced 
phases  of  the  work  in  their  application  to  teaching  in  the 
higher  elementary  grades  and  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  high 
schools.  It  involves  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  specific 
aims  and  processes  of  departmental  and  high  school  work  and 
methods  adapted  thereto.  The  course  is  open  to  students  tak- 
ing advanced  courses  or  college  work  who  have  had  Psychology 
1  or  an  equivalent.  This  course  may  be  substituted  for  Prac- 
tice 1  or  2  under  conditions  governing  substitutions  for  prac- 
tice. Winter,  Spring,  and  Summer  quarters. 

Practice  1. — In  this  course  students  are  required  to  observe 
and  teach  under  criticism  in  some  or  all  of  the  elementary 
grades.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  student  skill  in  organizing  and 
interpreting  lessons  and  in  presenting  them  to  pupils  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  their  development.  When  necessary,  the 
time  from  4:00  to  5:00  o'clock  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  is 
given  to  discussion.  All  arrangements  for  modifications  of 
work  in  this  course  must  be  made  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
Psychology  1  and  Methods  1  or  their  equivalents. 

Fall,  Winter,   and  Spring  quarters. 

Practice  2. — In  so  far  as  practicable,  students  are  given  op- 
portunity to  practice  in  the  grade  or  grades  which  they  are 
specially  preparing  to  teach.  The  plan  is  to  give  opportunity 
to  study  theoretically  and  to  do  practically  under  criticism  all 
work  required  in  a  well  organized  school.  This  course  is  open 
to  students  in  the  Senior  year  who  have  had  Practice  1  or  an 
equivalent.  Fall,  Winter,  and  Spring  quarters. 

Practice  3. — This  course  is  open  to  students  desiring  prac- 
tice work  in  school  supervision  and  administration.  As  a  pro- 
fessional basis  for  such  work,  students  taking  the  course 
should  have  had  work  in  Psychology,  History  of  Education, 
and  Method. 
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The  work  will  consist  of  supervision  of  the  instruction  of 

teachers  and  such  administrative  work  as  may  be  connected 

with  the  complete  management  of  a  school.     It  will  include 

the  planning  for  and  conducting  of  business  and  professional 

meetings  with  teachers;  the  keeping  of  records,  and  making 

necessary  recommendations  and  reports  to  school  officials. 

Fall  and  Winter  quarters. 

Note. — Practice  work  cannot  be  taken  during  the  summer  quarter. 
Students  who  are  finishing  work  for  graduation  during  any  summer 
quarter  and  who  have  been  unable  to  complete  the  required  practice 
work  may  be  permitted  to  substitute  other  work  in  the  department 
therefor.  Students  who  are  in  attendance  when  Practice  can  be  taken 
will  not  be  permitted  to  substitute  other  work  in  the  summer  quarter. 

*  Course  in  Problems  of  the  School. — Offered  only  during 
the  summer  quarter  and  open  to  students  with  experience  or 
considerable  preliminary  professional  work.  It  may  be  taken 
by  such  students  as  a  substitute  for  Practice  1  or  2  under  con- 
ditions governing  substitutions  for  practice. 

Note. — Students  taking  professional  courses  in  either  elementary  or 
high  school  work  are  provided  with  adequate  facilities  for  observation 
and  practice. 

A  large  consolidated  township  school  stands  within  three  blocks  of 
the  campus.  This  has  been  set  apart  as  the  elementary  training  school. 
Students  can  there  observe  and  practice  in  a  school  containing  all  the 
essentials  of  a  country  school,  consolidated  township  school,  and  city 
school  system,  and  under  conditions  identical  with  those  under  which 
they  will  afterward  teach. 

The  trustees  of  the  school  city  of  Muncie  have  tendered  the  use  of 
the  Muncie  City  High  School  as  a  training  school  for  students  pre- 
paring for  high  school  work.  This  is  a  large  vocational  high  school,  the 
equal  of  any  in  the  Central  West.  It  affords  opportunity  for  students 
to  observe  and  practice  in  both  Junior  and  Senior  high  school  work  and 
to  study  high  school  organization  and  administration  in  the  most  com- 
plete vocational  high  school  in  the  State. 

EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY   AND   HISTORY   OF   EDUCATION 
Oscar  Morton  Pittenger,  Professor. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  one  or  more  times 
each  year.  Other  special  courses  will  be  given  as  there  is 
demand  for  them.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  department  to  work 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Methods  and  the 
Practice  School  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and 
in  order  to  observe  the  application  of  the  laws  and  principles 
of  mental  growth  at  the  time  they  are  being  studied. 
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Psychology 

^Psychology  1. — A  general  survey  of  the  subject  of  Educa- 
tional Psychology,  including  a  study  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tion of  the  nervous  system.  Required  of  students  on  all  four- 
year  courses. 

Psychology  2.— A  study  of  the  higher  thought  processes, 
the  laws  of  learning,  and  the  best  methods  of  study.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  Psychology  1. 

'''Psychology  3. — A  study  of  the  nature  and  development  of 
intellect  and  character  during  childhood  and  adolescence. 
Elective  after  Psychology  1. 

Psychology  4. — A  course  in  the  psychology  of  endowment, 
with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  heredity, 
and  environment  as  factors  underlying  individual  differences 
in  mental  traits.  Standardized  tests  for  the  measurement  of 
intelligence  will  be  studied  and  demonstrated.  This  is  an  ad- 
vanced course  intended  for  students  who  have  had  experience 
as  teachers. 

Psychology  5. — ^The  psychology  of  the  common  and  sec- 
ondary school  subjects.     Elective  after  Psychology  1. 

Psychology  6. — The  Philosophy  of  Education.  Education 
as  a  social  factor  in  a  democratic  society.  Advanced  course. 
Not  open  to  underclassmen  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  professor. 

Psychology  7. — Educational  Measurements.  Many  stand- 
ardized tests  in  both  common  and  high  school  subjects  will  be 
studied  and  applied.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  experi- 
ence as  teachers. 

History  of  Education 

History  of  Education  1  or  2  will  be  required  of  students  on 
all  four-year  courses  of  study  and  should  be  taken  first.  Other 
courses  are  elective  with  consent  of  professor. 

*  History  of  Education  1. — Ancient  times  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  course  attempts  to  get  at  the  real 
meaning  of  education  and  to  study  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion among  ancient  peoples.  Especial  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  education  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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*  History  of  Education  2. — History  of  modern  education 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  purpose  of  the 
course  will  be  to  trace  the  development  of  education  and  to 
show  its  connection  with  the  progress  of  civilization. 

History  of  Education  3. — Secondary  Education.  The  his- 
torical development  of  secondary  schools  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  Junior  High  School  will  be  included  in 
this  course.     Arranged  for  high  school  teachers. 

History  of  Education  4. — Leading  school  systems  of  Eu- 
rope and  America.  A  comparative  study  of  English,  French, 
German,  and  American  schools. 

History  of  Education  5. — The  school  system  and  school 
laws  of  Indiana. 

History  of  Education  6. — School  Administration  and  Or- 
ganization. A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  under- 
lying the  proper  organization  and  administration  of  public 
education  in  the  United  States.    For  advanced  students. 

History  of  Education  7. — ^Education  in  the  United  States. 
A  study  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  educational  institutions 
in  America. 

ENGLISH 

Erle  Elsworth  Clippenger,  Professor. 
Mary  Christine  Pavey,  Assistant  Professor. 

In  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School,  the  work  of  the  Department  of  English  includes  gram- 
mar, composition,  reading,  and  literature.  Courses  not  men- 
tioned in  the  following  enumeration  will  be  offered  when  there 
is  a  demand  for  more  advanced  work  or  for  different  work. 

^Grammar  1. — Science  of  Grammar,  This  course  pre- 
sents a  study  of  the  thought  and  its  nature  and  of  the  sen- 
tence and  its  structure.  It  includes  some  work  in  elementary 
logic.  It  is  required  for  completion  of  the  Four- Year  Normal 
Training  Course  and  the  Two- Year  Course. 

*  Grammar  2. — Science  of  Grammar.  This  is  a  continu- 
ation of  Grammar  1  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  have 
had  Grammar  1  or  its  equivalent.  It  deals  primarily  with 
compound  and  complex  sentences.  It  is  required  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Four- Year  Normal  Training  Course. 
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^Reading  1. — Interpretative  Reading.  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  teach  students  the  science  and  the  art  of  in- 
terpreting the  printed  page.  Especial  attention  is  given  to 
articulation,  accent,  inflection,  phrasing,  and  phonetics  as 
aids  to  literary  interpretation  and  appreciation.  Some  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  use  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  and 
other  reference  books.  It  is  required  for  completion  of  the 
Four- Year  Normal  Training  Course  and  the  Two- Year  Course. 

^Reading  2. — Dramatic  Reading.  This  course  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  of  Reading  1  into  the  field  of  dramatic 
literature.  The  purpose  is  to  aid  the  student  in  interpreting 
dramatic  characters  and  dramatic  literature.  One  classical 
drama  and  one  modern  drama  will  be  studied.  The  course  is 
open  to  students  who  have  had  Reading  1  or  its  equivalent. 

Composition 

Composition  1  or  its  equivalent  is  required  on  all  courses 
of  study.  Students  on  the  Four-Year  College  Course  and 
those  on  the  Four- Year  Vocational  Work  Course  are  required 
to  take  it  one  of  the  first  three  terms;  that  is,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Sophomore  year.  Students  on  the  Four- Year 
Normal  Training  Course  should  take  it  after  they  have  com- 
pleted Grammar  1  and  2.  Students  on  the  Four- Year  College 
Course  who  choose  English  as  the  major  subject  should  take 
Composition  1,  2,  and  3. 

*  Composition  1. — This  is  a  general  course  in  written  and 
oral  composition,  designed  to  teach  neatness  and  conformity 
to  correct  usage  as  well  as  readiness  and  effectiveness.  The 
course  has  been  carefully  organized  through  a  period  of  years 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  college  Freshman  to  acquire 
quickly  a  practical  use  of  the  English  language. 

Composition  2. — Composition  2  deals  primarily  with  oral 
and  written  discourse  of  an  expository  nature.  Some  atten- 
tion is  given  to  journalistic  writing  and  business  letters.  The 
course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  Composition  1 
or  its  equivalent. 

Composition  3. — Composition  3  deals  primarily  with  oral 
and  written  discourse  of  an  argumentative  nature.  The  na- 
ture of  reasoning  is  considered  briefly,  and  some  attention  is 
given  to  parliamentary  law  and  usage  in  connection  with  the 
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work  with  oral  debate.  At  least  two  long  argumentative 
themes  will  be  written.  Students  who  have  not  had  Composi- 
tion 1  or  its  equivalent  should  not  elect  this  course. 

Literature 

Courses  in  literature  need  not  be  taken  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  enumerated  below.  In  most  cases,  however, 
it  will  be  well  for  the  student  to  begin  his  collegiate  study  of 
literature  with  Course  1  or  Course  2.  The  subject-matter 
of  each  course  is  primarily  literature,  not  the  history  of  litera- 
ture; and  the  chief  purpose  is  to  lead  the  student  to  under- 
stand and  to  appreciate  the  literature  that  is  studied.  The 
history  of  literary  men  and  movements  is  taught  incidentally 
by  means  of  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  class  discussion. 

'''Literature  1. — Survey  of  English  Literature.  This 
course  is  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  English  litera- 
ture, illustrated  by  selections  from  the  works  of  numerous 
authors.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  student  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  the  various  periods  and  with 
representative  authors  of  those  periods.  The  course  is  intro- 
ductory and  may  well  be  taken  by  the  student  who  is  begin- 
ning the  collegiate  study  of  English  literature. 

'•'Literature  2. — Survey  of  American  Literature.  This 
course  is  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  American  lit- 
erature, illustrated  by  selections  from  the  works  of  important 
authors.  It  is  an  introductory  course  and  may  well  be  taken 
by  students  who  are  beginning  the  collegiate  study  of  Amer- 
ican literature. 

Literature  3. — English  Poetry  of  the  Victorian  Period. 
The  course  deals  primarily  with  the  poetry  of  Tennyson, 
Browning,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  Morris,  and 
Mrs.  Browning. 

Literature  4. — English  Poetry  of  the  Early  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  course  presents  the  culmination  of  romanti- 
cism in  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Keats. 

Literature  7. — Shakespeare.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
to  lead  the  student  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  na- 
ture of  Shakespeare's  work.     Several  of  the  plays  will  be 
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read,  and  one  of  the  tragedies  and  one  of  the  comedies  will 
be  studied  intensively. 

Literature  8. — The  Modern  Drama.  The  structure  and 
subject-matter  of  dramas  of  this  age  will  be  considered,  and 
several  dramas  by  recent  authors  will  be  read.  This  course 
is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  Composition  1,  or  its 
equivalent,  and  at  least  two  courses  in  collegiate  literature. 

Literature  10. — Nineteenth  Century  English  Prose.  The 
work  of  Carlyle,  Newman,  Ruskin,  Arnold,  Huxley,  Pater,  and 
Stevenson  will  be  considered,  and  selections  from  each  will  be 
read.  Students  who  have  not  done  some  collegiate  work  in 
English  literature  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department 
before  electing  this  course. 

Literature  12. — English  Fiction.  Several  English  novels 
of  different  types  and  periods  will  be  read  and  discussed.  The 
work  of  the  course  will  also  include  lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings on  the  structure  of  the  novel  and  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English  fiction. 

Literature  13. — American  Fiction.  In  this  course  the  na- 
ture of  the  American  novel  and  its  relation  to  the  English 
novel  will  be  considered.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of 
several  novels  by  such  well-known  writers  as  Cooper,  Haw- 
thorne, and  Howell,  and  at  least  one  recently  published  novel 
will  be  read. 

Literature  15. — Nineteenth  Century  American  Poetry.  A 
study  will  be  made  of  the  poetry  of  Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell,  Whitman,  and  Lanier. 
Some  attention  will  be  given  to  recent  writers. 

LATIN 
ViLETTA  Ellen  Baker,  Professor. 

The  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  with  a  view  to  giving 
students  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  Latin  literature  and 
also  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Latin 
grammar  and  composition. 

Those  students  who  select  Latin  for  their  major  subject 
will  take  courses  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  and  at  least  four  of  the  au- 
thors named  in  courses  8-12.  Also  Latin  13,  14,  15,  and  17. 
Courses  14,  15,  16,  and  17  will  be  given  as  one-hour  courses 
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in  connection  with  Latin  8-12.  Prose  composition  is  given  one 
hour  a  week  with  Latin  4,  5,  6,  and  7. 

Latin  1. — A  course  for  those  who  have  had  no  Latin  in 
high  school. 

Latin  2. — Caesar. 

*Latin  3. — Cicero's  Orations;  Vergil's  Aeneid.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  Latin  1  and  2. 

Latin  4. — Cicero's  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  Open  to 
students  who  have  had  Latin  3. 

Latin  5. — Terence's  Phormio.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  Latin  4. 

Latin  6. — Livy;  Books  I-XXL  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  Latin  4. 

*Latin  7. — ^Odes  of  Horace.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  Latin  4  and  5. 

Latin  8-12. — Tacitus's  Agricola;  Pliny's  Letters;  Catullus; 
Satires  of  Juvenal;  Epigrams  of  Martial;  Suetonius.  Open 
to  students  who  have  had  Latin  7. 

*Latin  13. — Advanced  Prose  Composition.  A  four  hours' 
course  for  advanced  students  in  Latin  and  especially  suitable 
for  those  v/ho  are  preparing  to  teach  Latin. 

Latin  14. — History  of  Latin  Literature.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  Latin  7. 

Latin  15. — Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  A  course  open  to 
all  students. 

Latin  16. — Greek  and  Roman  Mythology.  Open  to  all 
students. 

Latin  17.  — Epigraphy.  Open  to  advanced  students  in 
Latin. 

FRENCH 

Edith  Louise  Schlater,  Professor. 

French  1. — Beginners'  Course.  The  work  includes  con- 
versation, grammar,  and  dictation,  with  stress  laid  upon  pro- 
nunciation. The  modified  direct  method  is  used.  Text:  Me- 
ras's  ''Le  Premier  Livre." 

^French  2. — A  continuation  of  French  1,  with  easy  French 
reading,  such  as  ''Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichor,"  anecdotes, 
etc.    Irregular  verbs. 
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^French  3. — ''Les  Deux  Sourds,"  Frazer  and  Squair's 
''Shorter  Course,"  and  ''L'Abbe  Constantin."  Further  study 
of  irregular  verbs.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
completed  French  2  or  its  equivalent. 

^French  4. — Composition;  Guerber's  "Jeanne  d'Arc." 
Reading  ''Les  Miserables." 

^French  5. — ''Le  Monde  ou  Ton  s'ennuie,"  and  "L'Avare." 
Grammar  and  idioms. 

French  6. — 'Telleas  et  Melisande,"  "Le  Duel,"  and  Bern- 
hardt's  *'Du  Theatre  au  Champ  d'Honneur."  Particular  study 
of  idioms. 

French  7. — "Iphigenie"  and  "Tartarin  de  Tarascon." 
Themes  and  criticisms. 

SPANISH 
Antonia  Hernandez,  Instructor. 

^Spanish  1. — A  course  for  beginning  students,  including 
grammar,  easy  reading,  and  practice  in  speaking.  Open  to 
all  students. 

^Spanish  2. — This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Spanish  1. 
It  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Spanish  1  or  one  year  of 
Spanish  in  the  high  school. 

Spanish  3. — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  2.  It  includes 
reading  of  easy  Spanish  prose,  composition,  and  drill  in  con- 
versation. Open  to  students  who  have  had  Spanish  2  or  its 
equivalent. 

MATHEMATICS 
James  Harvey  Baxter,  Professor. 

'''Arithmetic  1. — Teachers'  Arithmetic.  This  course  in- 
cludes elementary  notation  with  especial  reference  to  the  psy- 
chological processes  involved  in  the  development  of  the  num- 
ber concept,  some  brief  algebraic  proofs  of  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  a  survey  of  the  "State  Course  of  Study"  in  arith- 
metic in  conjunction  with  the  text-book  adopted  for  use  in 
the  elementary  schools.  The  subject-matter  includes  the 
fundamental  operations;  fractions;  denominate  numbers,  in- 
cluding English  and  French  systems;  ratio;  proportion,  etc., 
to  mensuration.     The  course  is  open  to  all  students  on  the 
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Four- Year  Normal  Course  and  the  Two-Year  Course  and  is 
required  for  the  completion  of  those  courses.  Offered  every 
quarter. 

^Arithmetic  2. — Teachers'  Arithmetic.  A  continuation  of 
Arithmetic  1,  covering  the  usual  topics  of  commercial  and  vo- 
cational arithmetic  and  placing  some  emphasis  on  the  co-or- 
dination of  arithmetic  and  geometry  as  applied  to  mensura- 
tion. Open  to  all  students  on  the  Four- Year  Normal  course 
and  the  Two-Year  course  and  required  for  the  completion  of 
those  courses.    Offered  every  quarter. 

^Trigonometry. — This  course  deals  with  trigonometric 
functions  and  equations,  the  development  and  application  of 
formulae,  solutions  of  triangles,  and  some  practical  field  work 
with  the  surveyors'  instrument.  Prerequisites:  Elementary 
algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

^College  Algebra  1. — This  course  includes  a  rapid  review 
of  the  high  school  algebra  topics  and  a  rigorous  treatment  of 
those  topics  of  college  algebra  which  are  of  practical  conse- 
quence in  subsequent  courses. 

Prerequisites:     Elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 

College  Algebra  2. — A  continuation  of  College  Algebra  1, 
with  especial  emphasis  on  determinants,  theory  of  equations, 
partial  fractions,  logarythms,  and  series. 

Analytic  Geometry  1. — Plane  Analytic  Geometry.  A  de- 
velopment of  the  notations  of  co-ordinate  geometry  as  applied 
in  preparatory  work  for  the  calculus.  Prerequisites:  Col- 
lege Algebra  1  and  Trigonometry. 

Analytic  Geometry  2. — Completion  of  plane  analytic  geom- 
etry and  enough  solid  analytic  geometry  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  notation  used  in  calculus  problems  which 
involve  three  dimensions. 

Calculs  1. — Differential  calculus  as  presented  in  Granville's 
text. 

Calculus  2. — Integral  calculus  as  presented  in  Granville's 
text. 

Differential  Equations. — Standard  types  as  found  in  Co- 
hen's text.    Prerequisites :    Differential  and  integral  calculus. 

The  History  and  Teaching  of  Mathematics. — A  brief  sur- 
vey of  mathematical  history  and  a  study  of  modern  move- 
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merits  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  This  course  may  be 
taken  as  a  teachers'  course  in  algebra  and  geometry.  For 
prerequisites,  consult  the  instructor. 

HISTORY 

William  Orlando  Lynch,  Professor. 

American  History  and  Social  Science 

American  History  1. — The  Colonies  and  the  Revolution.  A 
survey  of  American  history  to  1783. 

*  American  History  2. — National  Development.  A  survey 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  to  Andrew  Jackson,  1783-1829. 

American  History  3. — Expansion,  Civil  War,  and  Recon- 
struction. A  survey  of  the  westward  movement,  the  sectional 
conflict,  and  the  post-bellum  period  of  readjustment,  1829- 
1876. 

American  History  4. — The  Last  Half-Century.  A  survey 
of  the  period  of  transition  from  a  simple  to  a  complex  civiliza- 
tion, 1865-1919. 

American  History  5. — The  Economic  History  of  the  United 
States.  A  Survey  of  our  commercial,  financial,  agricultural, 
and  industrial  history  from  1815  to  the  present  time. 

American  History  6. — American  Government  and  Politics. 
A  general  study  of  the  central,  state,  and  local  governments 
of  the  United  States  in  actual  operation. 

American  History  7. — The  History  of  the  South.  A  spe- 
cial study  of  the  history,  institutions,  political  theories,  and 
problems  of  the  antebellum  South. 

"American  History  8.^ — The  History  of  the  West.  A  spe- 
cial study  of  the  colonization  of  the  different  geographic  areas 
comprised  in  the  United  States  of  today,  and  of  the  influence 
of  westward  expansion  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  the  American  people. 

American  History  9. — The  History  of  Indiana.  A  special 
study  of  the  exploration,  colonization,  and  development  of  the 
State,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present. 

Course  10.— Economics.  A  general  course  in  political 
economy. 
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Course  11. — Crime  and  Poverty.  A  study  of  the  causes 
of  crime  and  poverty,  of  the  principles  of  penology,  of  penal 
institutions,  and  of  charities  and  charitable  institutions. 

European  History  and  Government 

European  History  1. — Ancient  History  to  the  Break-up  of 
Alexander's  Empire.  A  survey  of  Oriental  and  Greek  his- 
tory. 

^European  History  2. — Roman  History.  A  survey  of  the 
Roman  state,  with  emphasis  on  the  last  century  of  the  Re- 
public and  on  the  period  of  the  Empire  to  476  A.  D. 

European  History  3. — Medieval  History.  A  survey  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  period  of  transition  to  the  modern  era, 
476  to  1450. 

European  History  4. — Modern  History.  A  survey  of  the 
modern  world  to  1815. 

'''European  History  5. — Governments  of  Europe.  A  gen- 
eral study  of  governments  and  political  parties  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  Europe. 

European  History  6. — The  Economic  History  of  Europe 
Since  1750.  A  general  study  of  the  economic  transformation 
of  Europe  since  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  in 
England. 

European  History  7. — The  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land. A  special  study  of  the  origin  and  development  of  po- 
litical institutions  in  England,  with  emphasis  on  the  period 
before  1689. 

European  History  8. — The  French  Revolution  and  Na- 
poleon.   A  special  study  of  the  period  from  1789  to  1815. 

European  History  9. — Europe  Since  1815.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  Europe  from  the  fall  of  Napoleon  to  the  present  time. 

European  History  10. — The  World  War  and  Us  Outcome. 
A  study  of  the  recent  colossal  struggle  and  the  problems  grow- 
ing out  of  it. 

Course  11. — British  and  Latin  America.  A  general  sur- 
vey of  the  leading  states  of  the  new  world  outside  of  the 
United  States. 
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geography  and  geology 

Frederick  John  Breeze,  Professor. 

All  courses  in  geography  and  geology  are  of  collegiate 
rank  and  may  be  elected  for  credit  on  all  courses  of  study. 

Geography 

Two  courses  in  general  geography,  in  most  instances  se- 
lected from  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  are  required  of  all 
candidates  for  the  normal  diploma  on  the  two-year  and  three- 
year  courses  (except  students  pursuing  special  work  on 
Course  C),  and  of  all  candidates  for  the  Ph.B.  degree  on  the 
four-year  normal  training  course.  The  other  work  in  the  de- 
partment is  elective. 

Students  who  have  completed  Geology  1  and  Geography  1, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  and  10  are  fairly  well  prepared  to  teach  geography 
in  the  grades,  as  departmental  work,  and  to  teach  some  geog- 
raphy in  the  high  school.  Students  who  graduate  with  geog- 
raphy as  their  major  subject  are  well  prepared  to  teach 
geography  both  in  the  grades  and  in  the  high  school  as  de- 
partmental work. 

A  guiding  principle  of  the  department  is  that  the  chief 
aim  of  geography  teaching  is  to  develop  geographic  insight, 
or  the  ability  to  form  sound  judgments  on  all  matters  that 
are  influenced  by  geographic  conditions. 

*  Geography  1. — Introduction  to  Modern  Geography.  This 
course  is  a  study  of  selected  geographic  topics.  The  aim  is 
(1)  to  enable  the  student  to  obtain  a  considerable  body  of 
geographic  knowledge;  (2)  to  give  him  an  insight  into  the 
scope  and  content  of  scientific  geography;  and  (3)  to  bring 
him  in  touch  with  the  chief  sources  of  geographic  informa- 
tion.   Open  to  all  students. 

Geography  2. — Climate  and  Oceans.  A  general  introduc- 
tion to  modern  geography,  dealing  with  (1)  the  earth  as  a 
whole;  (2)  climate;  (3)  the  oceans  and  their  relations  to  the 
earth  and  life,  especially  to  human  aifairs.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents. 

Geography  3. — The  Teaching  of  Geography.  This  is  a 
course  in  the  purpose,  scope,  organization,  and  pedagogy  of 
geography.  Open  to  all  students,  but  designed  especially  for 
Class  A  and  Class  B  students. 
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Geography  4. — Regional  Geography.  A  course  in  the  re- 
gional study  of  the  natural  provinces  of  the  world,  including 
in  general  for  each  province  the  following:  (1)  position,  size, 
configuration;  (2)  rocks,  topography,  soil;  (3)  climate  and 
drainage;  (4)  natural  resources;  (5)  products,  industries, 
commerce;  (6)  geographic  interpretation  of  the  inhabitants; 
(7)  relations  to  other  regions;  and  (8)  possibilities  of  future 
development.    Open  to  all  students. 

^Geography  5. — Industrial  and  Commercial  Geography.  A 
course  dealing  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  activities 
of  the  chief  regions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  economic  geography  of  the  United  States.  Open  to  all 
students. 

Geography  6. — Geography  of  North  America.  An  inter- 
pretation of  the  continent  of  North  America  and  its  people,  in 
the  light  of  all  phases  of  its  geography.  Open  to  all  students 
who  have  taken  Courses  1  and  2. 

Geography  7. — Geography  of  Europe.  This  course  is  a 
study  of  the  topography,  climate,  industries,  and  peoples  of 
each  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  Open  to  students  who  have 
taken  Courses  1  and  2. 

Geography  8. — Geography  of  South  America.  A  study  of 
the  continent  of  South  America  and  its  people,  in  the  light 
of  all  phases  of  its  geography.  Emphasis,  however,  is  placed 
on  the  industrial  and  commercial  aspects.  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  Courses  1  and  2. 

Geography  9. — Geography  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 
The  methods  of  Geography  4  are  applied  in  the  study  of  these 
continents.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Courses  1,  2, 
and  3. 

'''Geography  10. — Home  Geography.  Field  studies  of  the 
physical,  industrial,  and  commercial  geography  of  Muncie  and 
surrounding  country.  Classroom  discussions  of  the  general 
problems  in  the  teaching  of  home  geography.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  can  satisfy  the  department  that  they  can  success- 
fully pursue  this  course. 

Geography  11. — Studies  in  the  Geography  of  the  United 
States.  A  study  of  the  physiography  and  economic  geography 
of  the  United  States.     Open  to  advanced  students. 
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Geography  12. — Geography  of  Indiana.  An  intensive 
study  of  the  topography,  soils,  climate,  industries,  commerce, 
and  population  of  Indiana.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  physi- 
ographic influences.    Open  to  advanced  students. 

Geography  13. — Geography  in  the  High  School.  A  course 
dealing  with  subject-matter,  principles,  and  methods  of  high- 
school  geography.  Open  to  students  planning  to  teach  ge- 
ography in  high  schools. 

Geography  14. — Geographic  Literature.  Assigned  read- 
ings in  geographic  literature,  and  written  and  oral  reports  of 
the  same.    Open  to  students  majoring  in  geography. 

Geography  15. — Field  Geography.  A  field  study  of  some 
important  geographic  unit  in  the  United  States.  Last  half  of 
summer  term.  Not  offered  in  1919.  Open  to  advanced  stu- 
dents. 

Geology 

'''Geology  1. — Physiography.  A  study  of  physiographic 
features  and  processes.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  interpretation  of  topographic  maps.  Field  trips  are 
required.  The  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  had 
high  school  geography. 

Geology  2. — Historical  Geology.  An  introduction  to  his- 
torical geology.  Considerable  field  study  will  be  required. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  Geology  1  or  an  equivalent. 

Geology  3. — Geology  of  Soils  and  Mineral  Fertilizers.  A 
study  of  soil-forming  minerals  and  rocks,  and  of  the  processes 
of  soil  formation;  also  a  study  of  the  geological  aspects  of 
mineral  fertilizers.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Ge- 
ology 1  and  2. 

Geology  4. — Field  Physiography.  A  field  study  of  some 
physiographic  unit  in  the  United  States.  Last  half  of  sum- 
mer term.     Not  offered  in  1919.    Open  to  advanced  students. 

BOTANY  and  AGRICULTURE 

Otto  B.  Christy,  Professor. 

Botany 

-''Botany  1. — General  Botany.  An  introductory  course 
dealing  with  the  structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  followed 
by  a  study  of  their  evolution  and  classification. 
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Botany  3. — Seed  Plants.  This  is  largely  a  laboratory  and 
field  course  dealing  with  seeds,  seed  germination,  and  the 
flowering  plants. 

^Forestry. — This  comprises  the  study  and  identification  of 
trees  and  shrubs  found  on  the  campus  and  in  the  forest.  For- 
est problems  will  also  receive  special  attention,  and  our  school 
forest  will  be  used  for  practical  work. 

Botany  6. — Ecology  and  Economic  Botany.  A  study  of 
the  way  in  which  plants  live  with  their  animal  and  plant 
neighbors,  and  the  way  in  which  they  adjust  themselves  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  which  they  live. 

Nature  Study. — This  course  treats  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  natural  history  in  the  grades  and  consists  of  observa- 
tions and  experiments  in  the  laboratory,  garden,  and  campus. 
The  chief  topics  to  be  studied  are  birds,  insects,  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  plant  propagation. 

Agriculture 

*Animal  Husbandry  1,— Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Ani- 
mals. This  course  consists  of  a  careful  study  of  the  different 
types  and  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs.  The  lab- 
oratory work  will  be  devoted  to  the  judging  and  scoring  of 
different  kinds  of  farm  animals. 

^Agronomy  5. — Farm  Management.  The  aim  of  this 
course  is  to  emphasize  the  business  side  of  farming.  It  in- 
cludes a  consideration  of  general  and  special  systems  of  farm- 
ing in  their  relation  to  certain  conditions  and  market  de- 
mands. Attention  will  be  given  to  planting  rotations,  use  of 
fertilizers,  cost  of  production,  farm  equipment,  farm  labor, 
and  rental  systems. 

Agronomy  2. — Cereal  and  Forage  Crops.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  the  more  important  farm  crops  and  the  best  methods 
of  growing  them.  The  laboratory  work  will  include  the  selec- 
tion of  seed  corn,  judging  small  grains,  the  study  of  grasses 
and  clover  seed,  germination  test,  and  other  practical  work 
applicable  to  farm  and  schoolroom  conditions. 

Horticulture  1. — Fruit  Growing.  The  propagation  and 
growing  of  fruit  trees,  bushes,  and  vines.  The  planting, 
pruning,  spraying,  and  the  general  care  and  management  of 
the  orchard  will  be  studied  in  this  course. 
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Agronomy  1. — Soils  and  Fertilizers.  A  study  of  the  ori- 
gin, formation,  and  classification  of  soils.  A  study  of  tillage 
in  its  relation  to  soil  air,  soil  temperature,  soil  moisture,  etc., 
also  the  best  methods  employed  to  maintain  suitable  soil  con- 
ditions for  plant  growth. 

Horticulture  2. — Gardening.  A  study  of  the  common  vege- 
tables, their  production  and  utilization,  largely  through  the 
means  of  the  school  and  home  garden.  Garden  plans,  the  use 
of  fertilizer,  the  control  of  insects  and  plant  disease,  harvest- 
ing, marketing,  and  storing  will  receive  special  emphasis.  The 
school  grounds  will  be  used  to  make  the  work  practical. 

Animal  Husbandry  3. — Poultry.  A  study  of  the  care  and 
management  of  poultry  on  Indiana  farms,  types  and  breeds, 
hatching,  brooding,  housing,  and  the  various  poultry  diseases 
and  parasites. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Agriculture. — A  study  of  the  mate- 
rials and  methods  used  in  teaching  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  club  and 
home  project  work  as  it  is  done  in  Indiana. 

Dairying. — A  study  of  the  various  breeds  of  dairy  cattle, 
and  the  production  of  milk  and  its  products.  The  laboratory 
work  will  consist  of  a  study  of  cream  separators,  testing  milk 
and  cream,  judging  dairy  cattle,  and  the  keeping  of  dairy 
records. 

ZOOLOGY  and  physiology 

RoscoE  Raymond  Hyde,  Professor. 
Clennie  E.  Bailey,  Acting  Professor. 

Physiology 

^Physiology  1. — Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  The  course 
treats  of  the  causative  agents  of  disease  and  the  defensive 
mechanism  of  the  body.  The  more  common  diseases  are 
studied  with  respect  to  the  organism  involved,  together  with 
the  means  for  their  cure  and  prevention.  The  aim  is  to  pre- 
sent that  body  of  scientific  information  best  suited  to  pro- 
mote the  physical  welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  the  com- 
munity. The  work  includes  lectures,  assigned  reading,  and 
laboratory  work.    This  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

^Physiology  2. — General  Survey.  The  aim  of  this  course 
is  to  consider  the  basic  physiological  facts  concerning  the  cell, 
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muscular  system,  skeletal  system,  blood,  circulation,  and  res- 
piration, that  the  student  may  more  fully  appreciate  the 
fundamental  biological  laws  that  adapt  the  human  mechanism 
to  its  environment.  To  this  end  the  facts  are  treated  from  a 
comparative  point  of  view.  A  consideration  is  made  of  in- 
dividual development  and  of  the  development  of  races,  to- 
gether with  the  recent  advances  in  the  science  of  genetics,  in 
so  far  as  these  throw  light  upon  the  above  enumerated  topics. 
The  student  is  required  to  do  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
work  in  the  laboratory.  The  historical  aspect  of  the  subject 
will  receive  consideration.    This  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

Physiology  3. — Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Nutrition. 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  modern  concep- 
tion of  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  foods  and  the 
reflex  and  nervous  control  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  lab- 
oratory work  consists  of  the  execution  of  about  one  hundred 
experiments,  showing  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  in- 
volved in  digestion.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
had  Physiology  1  and  2. 

Physiology  4. — Elements  of  Neurology.  This  course  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses. 
The  anatomy  and  histology  of  these  organs  are  made  the  basis 
of  the  laboratory  work.  The  course  is  planned  for  such  stu- 
dents as  desire  a  critical  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  the  special  senses.  The  course  is  open  to 
students  who  have  had  Physiology  1  and  2  or  Zoology  1,  2, 
and  3. 

Zoology 

^Zoology  1. — Invertebrate  Types.  A  study  of  invertebrate 
types  with  special  reference  to  their  anatomy,  relationship, 
and  life  history,  a  general  survey  in  brief  of  the  lower  forms 
of  life.  The  course  deals  with  protozoa,  sponges,  hydra,  jelly- 
fishes,  corals,  ctenophores,  flat  worms,  round  worms,  rotifers. 
Laboratory,  lectures,  assigned  reading,  quiz.  The  course  is 
open  to  students  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  zoology. 

Zoology  2. — Invertebrate  Types.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  Course  1,  in  which  the  forms  studied  are  star-fishes,  sea- 
urchins,  earthworms,  seaworms,  leeches,  molluscs,  crusta- 
ceans, insects,  and  spiders.     Assigned  readings,  quiz,  labora- 
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tory,    lectures.      Open   to   students   beginning   the   study   of 
zoology. 

Zoology  3. — Vertebrate  Types.  A  study  of  vertebrate 
types,  with  special  emphasis  on  their  anatomy,  relationships, 
habits,  and  evolution.  Prochordates,  fishes,  amphilia,  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals.  Laboratory,  lectures,  assigned  reading, 
quiz.     Open  to  students  beginning  the  study  of  zoology. 

Zoology  4. — Histology  and  Cytology.  The  emphasis  in  this 
course  is  placed  on  microscopic  technique.  The  students  will 
prepare  a  series  of  microscopic  slides  as  a  basis  for  the  study 
of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Assigned  readings,  quiz,  lectures, 
laboratory.  The  student  should  consult  with  the  department 
before  enrolling  in  Zoology  4. 

Zoology  5. — Histology  and  Cytology.  A  continuation  of 
Course  4,  in  which  the  student  is  expected  to  become  more 
proficient  in  technique.  The  emphasis  in  this  course  will  be 
placed  on  the  finer  details  of  cell  structure.  Assigned  read- 
ings, quiz,  lectures,  and  laboratory. 

Zoology  6. — Embryology.  A  study  of  the  series  of  changes 
through  which  an  animal  passes  in  its  differentiation  from  the 
egg.  The  laboratory  work  will  be  based  on  the  development 
of  the  chick.     Assigned  readings,  quiz,  laboratory,  lectures. 

Zoology  7. — Genetics.  This  course  deals  with  the  princi- 
ples of  Mendelian  inheritance.  The  transmission  of  unit  char- 
acters in  the  different  groups  of  plants  and  animals,  including 
man,  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  The  laboratory  is  well  sup- 
plied with  mutants  from  the  fruit  fly  for  experiment  work. 
Given  in  the  main  by  lectures  and  assigned  reading. 

Zoology  8. — Entomology.  The  collection,  dissection,  and 
classification  of  the  representative  orders  of  insects  together 
with  a  consideration  of  their  life  histories  and  habits.  The 
work  will  be  largely  individual,  supplemented  with  lectures 
and  quizzes. 

Zoology  9. — The  Makers  of  Biology.  The  life  and  works 
of  the  makers  of  biology,  Aristotle,  Galen,  Vesalius,  Harvey, 
Linnaeus,  Lamark,  Harvey  Von  Baer,  Huxley,  Pasteur,  Men- 
del, Weismann,  Darwin,  Wallace,  .and  others.  Lectures  and 
assigned  readings. 
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Zoology  10. — Special  Problems.  Opportunity  will  be  given 
for  advanced  students  to  undertake  problems  which  may  grow 
out  of  their  studies  of  biology. 

Zoology  11. — Journal  Club.  Students  who  make  biology 
their  major  subject  will  meet  with  the  teacher  one  hour  each 
week  for  the  review  of  current  scientific  literature.    No  credit. 

Zoology  12. — Teaching  of  Biology.  The  student  will  col- 
lect and  preserve  types  suitable  for  courses  in  biology.  The 
organization  and  equipment  of  laboratories  and  problems  pe- 
culiar to  the  teaching  of  biology  will  receive  attention.  The 
student  should  consult  the  department  before  enrolling  in  this 
course. 

^Zoology  and  Physiology. — Bacteriology.  The  more  com- 
mon types  of  bacteria  are  cultivated  and  studied  in  the  labora- 
tory. This  course  is  of  special  interest  to  students  in  biology, 
agriculture,  and  domestic  science. 

PHYSICS  and  chemistry 

Jay  Howard  Johnson,  Professor. 

Morris  R.   Stanley,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

The  work  of  this  department  includes  a  group  of  courses 
in  college  physics  and  a  group  in  general,  organic,  applied,  and 
analytical  chemistry.  Classes  in  elementary  physics  will  be 
offered  later  if  occasion  demands. 

''Thysics  3. — College  Physics.  This  course  deals  with  me- 
chanics, molecular  physics,  and  heat,  and  includes  lectures, 
assigned  reading,  and  laboratory  work.  It  is  open  to  students 
who  have  had  one  year  of  high  school  physics.  Fall  and  sum- 
mer quarters. 

Physics  4. — College  Physics.  This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Physics  3,  and  includes  a  general  course  in  sound  and 
light.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  work.  Pre- 
requisites :  Physics  3  and  plane  trigonometry.  Winter  Quar- 
ter. 

^Physics  5. — College  Physics.  The  course  deals  with  mag- 
netism and  electricity.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  re- 
cent discoveries  and  developments.  It  includes  lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.  During  the  Summer  Quarter 
students  who  have  completed  Physics  3  will  be  admitted. 
Spring  and  Summer  quarters. 
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Physics  6. — Advanced  Laboratory  Work.    Winter  Quarter. 

^Chemistry  1. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  is  a 
course  in  the  chemistry  of  the  non-metals  and  their  com- 
pounds. Special  attention  will  be  given  to  equilibrium  and  the 
modern  theory  of  solutions.  Open  to  all  students.  Fall,  Win- 
ter, and  Summer  quarters. 

*  Chemistry  2. — General  Inorganic  Chemistry.  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  1,  and  includes  the  chemistry 
of  metals  and  their  more  important  compounds.  Prerequisite : 
Chemistry  1.    Fall,  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  quarters. 

Chemistry  3. — Household  and  Food  Chemistry.  This 
course  will  begin  with  the  study  of  such  portions  of  organic 
chemistry  as  are  essential  to  an  understanding  of  food  com- 
position. The  work  includes  the  study  of  water,  liquid  and 
gaseous  fuels,  hydrocarbons,  classification  and  properties;  al- 
cohols, aldehydes,  acids;  examination  of  fruit  products;  car- 
bohydrates ;  testing  of  flours,  meals,  cereals,  etc. ;  fats — prop- 
erties, testing  for  purity,  soap-making;  proteins,  classifica- 
tion, properties,  examination  of  eggs,  meat,  meat  extracts, 
gelatine,  milk,  and  cheese ;  baking  powders ;  tea,  coffee,  cocoa ; 
and  the  preservation,  adulteration,  and  artificial  coloring  of 
food  products.  This  course  should  be  taken  by  all  students 
of  home  economics.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1  and  Chem- 
istry 2.     Spring  Quarter. 

Chemistry  4. — Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  The  lec- 
tures of  this  course  deal  with  the  chemistry  of  the  analytical 
reactions,  and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  development 
and  application  of  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  of  solutions. 
Prerequisite:    Course  2.     Fall  and  Spring  quarters. 

MUSIC 
Elsa  Jennings,  Professor. 

*Music  1. — Elements.  An  elementary  course  in  sight-read- 
ing and  elements  of  notation.  It  prepares  the  grade  teacher 
to  give  music  instruction  in  the  various  grades  and  is  accom- 
panied by  suggestions  in  methods,  particularly  for  primary 
grades  during  the  summer.  This  course  may  be  elected  by 
Class  A  and  Class  B  students  as  a  fifth  subject. 

Music  2. — Elements.  Advanced  course  in  sight-reading 
and  part  singing,  including  voice  culture  and  ear-training. 
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The  course  employs  material  increasing  in  difficulty.  Ad- 
vanced forms  of  melody  and  rhythm,  chromatics,  minors,  and 
modulations.  Open  to  all  students  who  have  completed  Music 
1  or  its  equivalent.    Required  on  Supervisors'  Course. 

Music  3. — 'Primary  Mtisic  Methods.  This  course  is  planned 
to  present  the  various  phases  of  music  through  the  first  three 
grades  and  considers  the  following  topics :  the  child  voice,  its 
protection  and  development;  monotones;  rote  songs;  observa- 
tion songs;  melodic  and  rhythmic  development;  notation; 
music  reading.  A  repertoire  of  seasonal  songs  will  be  mem- 
orized. Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Music  1  or  its 
equivalent.    Required  on  Supervisors'  Course. 

*Music  4. — Grammar  Grade  Music  Methods.  This  course 
is  planned  to  present  the  various  phases  of  music  from  the 
fourth  grade  to  the  high  school  and  considers  the  following 
topics:  tone  production  and  voice  development  in  the  gram- 
mar grades;  song  interpretation;  advanced  work  in  melody 
and  rhythm,  with  emphasis  upon  methods  in  presenting  all 
problems  involved  in  the  material  used  in  these  grades.  Open 
to  all  students  who  have  had  Music  1  and  2  or  their  equiva- 
lent.   Required  on  Supervisors'  Course. 

Music  5. — High  School  Music  Methods.  This  course  is 
planned  to  present  the  various  phases  of  music  in  the  high 
school  and  considers  the  following  topics :  Methods  in  organ- 
ization of  choruses  and  glee  clubs,  including  voice  testing,  se- 
lection of  material,  conducting;  organization  of  orchestras, 
study  of  instruments,  elementary  orchestration,  conducting; 
courses  of  study;  credits;  modern  trends.  Opportunity  will 
be  given  for  practical  experience  in  conducting.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  the  first  four  courses  or  are 
particularly  well  equipped  through  previous  musical  experi- 
ence.   Required  on  Supervisors'  Course. 

Music  5,  6,  and  7. — Harmony.  A  continuous  course  in  har- 
mony and  ear-training,  requiring  one  year  for  completion. 
The  subject  considers  scales,  intervals,  triads  in  major  and 
minor  keys,  harmonization  of  basses  and  melodies  employing 
various  chords  through  secondary  chords  of  the  seventh. 
Text:  ''Modern  Harmony,"  Foote  and  Spalding.  Required  on 
Supervisors'  Course, 
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Music  9,  10,  and  11. — History  and  Literature  of  Music. 
Outline  of  music  and  musicians  from  the  earliest  musical  at- 
tempts to  the  present  time.  Much  supplementary  reading 
outlined,  and  phonograph  records  and  special  numbers  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  various  types  of  composition.  Elementary 
form  and  analyzation  and  much  appreciation  work  done 
simultaneously.  A  continuous  course  requiring  one  year  for 
completion.  College  credit  given  for  each  term's  work.  Text: 
''History  of  Music"  by  Waldo  Leldon  Pratt.  Required  on 
Supervisors'  Course. 

*Music  11.-— Third  term  history  of  music,  consisting  of 
music  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  will  be  offered 
in  the  summer. 

Music  13. — Practice  Teaching.  This  work  will  be  done 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department, 
after  the  completion  of  all  method  courses  in  the  Music  De- 
partment and  all  professional  subjects.  Required  on  Super- 
visors' Course. 

*Music  14. — Chorus.  Required  of  all  music  students  and 
open  to  all  students.  Meets  twice  each  week,  studying  stand- 
ard oratorios,  cantatas,  and  miscellaneous  compositions.  Glee 
clubs  organized  by  selection  from  the  chorus.  Admission  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term.  One  credit  given  for  three  terms' 
work. 

*Music  15. — Orchestra.  Open  to  all  students  who  play  an 
instrument  of  the  symphony  orchestra.  All  who  play  are 
urged  to  bring  their  instruments  and  report  to  the  depart- 
ment head.  Admission  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  One 
credit  given  for  three  terms'  work. 

DRAV^ING  AND  WRITING 
John  Wesley  Rhoads,  Professor. 

'•'Drawing-  1. — Drawing  1  is  the  beginners'  course  intended 
for  those  who  have  had  little  or  no  drawing  and  for  those  who 
may  be  required  to  teach  without  the  help  of  a  supervisor. 
It  takes  up  the  study  of  type  forms,  value  scales,  still  life, 
and  nature  work,  such  as  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  weeds, 
and  grasses.  Figure  work  is  given,  in  action  and  attitude, 
in  skeleton  and  silhouette.     Enough  perspective  is  given  to 
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enable  students  to  do  work  with  simple  landscape.  This  will 
include  trees,  fences,  roads,  etc.  Occasional  outdoor  sketch- 
ing will  be  done  when  the  weather  is  favorable.  Simple 
mechanical.  The  plan  of  the  year's  work  is  based  upon  the 
seasons. 

Drawing  2. — Design  1.  This  course  deals  with  simple 
units  of  lines  and  spots,  and  includes  rythm  harmony,  balance, 
and  composition;  tinting,  stick  printing,  and  block  printing; 
plain  lettering,  still  life,  and  nature  work  more  advanced  than 
in  Drawing  1.  Sketching  and  blackboard  work  are  continued 
from  Drawing  1.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Drawing  1 
or  its  equivalent. 

'''Drawing  3. — Design  2,  This  course  takes  up  nature 
motifs;  conventionalization  of  plant  and  animal  forms;  sten- 
cil, carbon,  and  other  transfer  processes;  decorative  and  pic- 
torial landscape ;  and  parallel,  angular,  oblique,  and  aerial  per- 
spective.    Open  to  students  who  have  Drawing  2. 

Drawing  4. — Design  3.  This  course  takes  up  the  study  of 
decorative  and  structural  design  as  regards  purpose,  material, 
and  adaptability.  Design  of  costume,  furniture,  machine,  and 
architecture.  Cast,  figure,  animal,  and  bird  drawing.  Illus- 
tration of  games  and  other  activities.  Poster  work  and  pic- 
ture study.     Open  to  students  who  have  had  Drawing  3. 

^Drawing  5. — This  course  consists  very  largely  of  con- 
struction work.  Paper  folding,  tearing,  cutting,  and  pasting. 
Cardboard  construction.  Bookbinding  with  appropriate  dec- 
oration. Study  of  oriental  rugs.  Materials,  color,  design, 
weaving.  Rug  weaving  on  simple  hand  looms  in  primary 
grades.  Geographic,  industrial,  and  other  correlation  prob- 
lems. Art  history  and  biography.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  Drawing  3. 

Courses  are  scheduled  beginning  with  the  summer  term  of 
1919  as  follows: 

Summer,  1919,  courses  1,  3,  5. 

Fall,  1919,  courses  1,  2,  3. 

Winter,  1920,  courses  2,  3,  4. 

Spring,  1920,  courses  1,  2,  4. 

Summer,  1920,  courses  1,  3,  5. 

'•'Writing. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  two- fold:  to  improve 
the  writing  of  the  teacher  and  to  provide  her  with  intelligent, 
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interesting,  and  effective  methods  of  presentation  in  the  sev- 
eral different  grades  or  classes  in  school  work.  The  so-called 
writing  lesson  is  too  often  an  aimless,  uninteresting,  profitless 
drill,  dreaded  by  the  teacher  and  hated  by  the  class.  These 
are  conditions  that  should  be  overcome.  Psychological  meth- 
ods, means,  and  devices  are  studied  throughout  this  course. 
Study  is  given  to  the  styles  of  letters  best  suited  children  of 
the  different  grades.  Much  attention  is  given  to  blackboard 
work,  though  the  stress  throughout  the  entire  course  is  placed 
upon  methods  of  teaching. 

COMMERCE 
Mark  Earl  Studebaker,  Professor. 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  includes  a  study 
of  the  leading  commercial  subjects,  and  is  intended  to  meet 
the  demand  for  trained  commercial  teachers  in  Indiana.  The 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  is  planning  for  the 
establishment  of  better  commercial  teacher-training  courses 
in  the  various  States,  and  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  is 
cooperating  with  the  director  for  commercial  education  of 
that  board  with  a  view  to  making  the  course  meet  the  local  re- 
quirements. 

The  courses  are  outlined  for  teachers  of  commercial  sub- 
jects who  wish  to  take  advanced  professional  training  as  well 
as  for  teachers  of  other  subjects  who  wish  to  take  their  major 
or  minor  in  Commerce.  It  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high 
school  graduates,  whether  they  have  had  commercial  training 
in  their  regular  high  school  course  or  not,  and  is  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  this  field  of  teaching.  Both  the  prac- 
tical and  the  pedagogical  phases  of  each  subject  are  consid- 
ered, with  especial  emphasis  on  the  methods  of  teaching. 
Other  courses  will  be  offered  as  occasion  demands. 

^Bookkeeping  1. — Elementary  Bookkeeping.  The  funda- 
mental theory  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  is  studied  by  short 
series  of  transactions,  each  involving  one  or  more  special 
problems.  The  principal  books  of  account,  business  forms, 
financial  statements,  and  closing  the  ledger  are  introduced  in 
their  elementary  form.  A  complete  set  illustrating  the  busi- 
ness papers  and  books  of  a  single  proprietor  is  followed  by 
a  short  set  introducing  the  partnership.     The  work  of  this 
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course  is  largely  recitations  with  some  laboratory  and  quiz. 
Open  to  all  students. 

^Bookkeeping  2. — Intermediate  Bookkeeping.  A  continu- 
ation of  Course  1,  introducing  additional  business  forms,  col- 
umnar books,  advanced  financial  statements,  controlling  ac- 
counts, departmental  records,  and  the  dissolution  of  partner- 
ship. A  wholesale  set  illustrating  the  partnership  form  of 
ownership  and  departmental  accounts  is  studied  during  this 
course.  Recitations,  laboratory,  and  quiz.  Prerequisite: 
Course  1. 

^Bookkeeping  3. — Advanced  Bookkeeping.  Problems  coin- 
cident to  the  organization  and  dissolution  of  the  various  forms 
of  proprietorship  are  taken  up  and  studied  in  detail.  A  study 
is  made  of  corporation  and  voucher  records  with  the  busi- 
ness forms  used  in  a  manufacturing  business.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, laboratory,  and  quiz.  Prerequisites:  Courses  1 
and  2. 

Accounting  1. — Elements  of  Accounting.  The  science  of 
accounts.  A  study  of  the  theoretical  side  of  accounting,  in- 
cluding a  brief  history  and  development  of  accounting,  own- 
ership, financial  statements,  economic  element  of  a  business, 
inter-relation  between  the  economic  and  financial  elements  of 
a  business,  philosophy  of  debit  and  credit,  various  forms  of 
journals  and  their  uses,  business  forms  and  methods,  adjust- 
ment and  closing  entries,  and  corrections.  Lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  quiz.     Prerequisites:     Bookkeeping  1  and  2. 

Accounting  2. — Principles  of  Accounting.  The  classifica- 
tion and  basic  methods  of  accounting,  capitalization,  and  dis- 
solution of  partnership,  summarizing  fiscal  period  results, 
controlling  accounts,  corporation  accounting,  adventure  ac- 
counts, and  single  entry.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  quiz. 
Prerequisite:     Course  1. 

*  Accounting  3. — Accounting  Problems.  A  course  for 
teachers  of  bookkeeping  who  wish  a  review  in  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  problems.  The  problems  are  taken  from  ac- 
tual business  practice  and  C.  P.  A.  examinations  of  the  vari- 
ous states.  Single  entry  statements,  opening  entries,  finan- 
cial statements,  consolidation,  revenue  accounts,  statement  of 
affairs,  deficiency  accounts,  realization  and  liquidation  ac- 
counts, trustee's  cash  account,  systemizing,  etc.,  are  studied. 
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Open  to  experienced  teachers  who  can  satisfy  the  department 
that  they  are  ready  for  this  course  and  to  students  who  have 
had  Accounting  1  and  2. 

Accounting'  4. — Cost  Accounting.  A  study  of  the  general 
principles  of  cost  accounting,  including  elements  of  cost,  labor 
cost  and  payroll,  materials,  supplies,  burden  or  overhead 
charges.  Recitations,  laboratory,  and  quiz.  Prerequisites: 
Courses  1  and  2. 

Accounting  5. — Farm  Accounting.  A  practical  system  of 
keeping  farm  accounts,  so  arranged  as  to  show  condition, 
progress,  and  results  of  farm  management.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents. 

"Stenography  1. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  phonetic  writing  as  taught  by  the  Gregg  system.  Open 
to  all  students. 

Stenography  2. — Special  attention  is  given  to  phrase  writ- 
ing, prefixes,  suffixes,  word  signs,  and  other  abbreviated  prin- 
ciples, supplemented  by  elementary  dictation  exercises.  Pre- 
requisite:    Course  1. 

Stenography  3. — A  course  in  dictation  with  special  empha- 
sis given  to  speed  and  accuracy.  Transcription  of  notes  on 
the  typewriter.     Prerequisites:     Courses  1  and  2. 

Stenography  4. — Review  and  Methods,  A  special  course 
for  teachers  of  shorthand  wishing  a  review  of  the  Gregg  sys- 
tem, with  attention  placed  on  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
comparison  of  the  leading  features  of  this  system  with  a  Pit- 
manic  system.     Prerequisites:     Courses  1,  2,  and  3. 

-''Typewriting  1. — The  touch  method  of  typewriting  is 
taught  in  this  course.  A  study  of  the  parts  of  the  standard 
machines  and  their  uses,  fundamental  principles  in  correct 
typeing  touch,  rythm  drill,  and  practice  for  accuracy  and  cor- 
rect method.     Open  to  all  students. 

'''Typewriting  2. — Review  of  exercises,  spacings,  letter 
forms,  shaping  up  material,  addressing  envelopes,  carbon  cop- 
ies, writing  on  cards,  and  practice  copying.  Prerequisite: 
Course  1. 

'''Typewriting  3. — Speed  practice,  rythm  drill,  legal  forms, 
tabulating,  billing,  cutting  stencils,  writing  with  the  dicta- 
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phone,  and  practice  on  special  kinds  of  work.  Prerequisites : 
Courses  1  and  2. 

Business  Law. — This  course  deals  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  practical  business  law,  such  as  contracts,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  bailments,  real  and  personal  property, 
agency,  surety  and  guarantyship,  insurance,  partnership,  and 
corporations.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  assigned  readings. 
Open  to  all  students. 

"Principles    and    Methods    in    Commercial    Education. — A 

teachers'  course,  including  among  other  topics  the  following: 
essentials  of  commercial  education;  the  high  school  commer- 
cial course  in  the  special  commercial  school,  cosmopolitan 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  evening  and  continuation 
schools;  vocational  aspect  of  the  commercial  course;  and  a 
critical  study  of  the  leading  texts  on  commercial  subjects. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  assigned  readings. 

Money  and  Banking. — Money  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
credit  and  credit  instruments,  functions  of  money,  monetary 
system  of  the  United  States,  money  and  prices,  origin  and 
development  of  banking,  domestic  and  foreign  exchange,  loans 
and  discounts,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Open  to  all 
students. 

Business  Organization  and  Management. — Fundamental 
principles  of  business  organization  and  administration.  The 
course  includes  a  detailed  study  of  the  production  end  of  a 
business  enterprise,  selling  and  sales  management,  advertis- 
ing, credits,  and  collections.     Open  to  all  students. 

Salesmanship  and  Advertising. — A  general  course  in  the 
principles  of  salesmanship  and  advertising,  dealing  with  the 
relation  of  advertising  to  selling,  the  economic  phase  of  ad- 
vertising, the  philosophy  and  function  of  salesmanship,  and 
the  psychological  aspect  of  each.  Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ings.    Open  to  all  students. 

INDUSTRIAL   ARTS 

Orville  Ernest  Sink,  Professor. 
Harry  Fortney,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

The  work  in  this  department  falls  into  four  divisions ;  Spe- 
cial Professional,  Drawing,  Wood  Work,  and  Cement  Construc- 
tion. 
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Special  Professional  Courses 

Theory  of  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education  1. — 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  manual 
training  and  vocational  education.  A  thorough  study  of  the 
modern  movement  in  vocational  education  is  made,  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  state  and  national  vocational  education  laws. 
This  course  is  open  to  advanced  students  only. 

Drawing  Courses 

'"Mechanical  Drawing  1. — This  is  a  beginning  course, 
which  deals  with  orthographic  projection,  isometric  drawing 
and  development  with  special  emphasis  on  working  drawings. 
This  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

'''Mechanical  Drawing  2. — This  course  deals  with  machine 
drawing,  free  hand  sketching  of  machine  parts,  tracing,  and 
blue  print  making.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
had  Mechanical  Drawing  1. 

Mechanical  Drawing  3. — This  course  deals  with  transfer- 
ence of  motion  as  applied  to  cams,  gears,  pinions,  racks,  and 
belts.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Mechani- 
cal Drawing  1  and  2.    . 

Architectural  Drawing  4. — This  course  is  an  elementary 
course  which  deals  with  details  of  construction,  floor  plans, 
and  elevations  of  a  wood  frame  building.  The  course  is  open 
to  students  who  have  had  Mechanical  Drawing  1. 

Architectural  Drawing  5. — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
4,  and  includes  plans  and  specifications  of  more  complicated 
frame  and  brick  buildings,  also  perspective  drawings  of  build- 
ings. The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Courses 
1  and  4. 

Wood  Working  Courses 

*Wood  Work  1. — Bench  Work,  This  course  is  an  intro- 
ductory course  in  bench  work.  It  is  a  teachers'  course,  cov- 
ering analysis  of  tool  processes,  shop  equipment  and  arrange- 
ment, and  courses  of  study.     It  is  open  to  all  students. 

Wood  Work  2. — Carpentry.  This  course  deals  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  frame  building  construction.  The 
theory  of  the  steel  square  as  applied  to  rafter  and  brace  cut- 
ting forms  a  large  part  of  this  course.  It  is  open  to  students 
who  have  had  Wood  Work  1. 
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'''Wood  Work  3A. — Furniture  and  Cabinet  Construction. 
This  course  is  an  advanced  bench  working  course.  Outhne 
and  constructive  design  as  applied  to  furniture  forms  a  part 
of  the  course.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Wood 
Work  1  and  Mechanical  Drawing  1. 

Wood  Work  SB. — Furniture  and  Cabinet  Construction. 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  3A.  The  course  is 
open  to  students  who  have  had  Mechanical  Drawing  1  and 
Wood  Work  1  and  3A. 

*Wood  Work  4. — Wood  Turning.  This  course  deals  with 
spindle,  faceplate,  and  chuck  turning.  Modern  designs  of 
candlesticks,  lamps,  and  other  ornaments  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  instruction.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had 
Wood  Work  1. 

*Wood  Work  5. — Pattern  Making.  This  is  an  elementary 
course  which  deals  with  the  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  pattern  making.  The  course  is  open  to  students  who  have 
had  Wood  Work  1  and  4  and  Mechanical  Drawing  1  and  2. 

Wood  Work  6. — PaMern  Making.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  Course  5.  It  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Wood 
Work  1,  4,  and  5  and  Mechanical  Drawing  1  and  2. 

Cement  Work 

Elementary  Cement  Work  1. — This  course  deals  with  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  cement  construction  as  re- 
lated to  the  farm  and  to  building.     It  is  open  to  all  students. 

HOME    ECONOMICS 
Nina  Blanche   Smith,   Professor. 

Courses  in  this  department  are  outlined  to  present  all 
phases  of  home  economics,  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers 
majoring  in  this  subject.  The  courses  in  foods  are  planned 
to  emphasize  the  scientific  principles  in  order  that  the  teacher 
shall  have  a  foundation  for  teaching  the  subject  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  where  the  practical  rather 
than  the  scientific  side  is  used.  The  courses  in  sewing  pre- 
sent the  fundamental  principles  of  sewing  and  their  applica- 
tion, and  show  how  to  teach  them.  The  laboratory  work  in 
both  phases  of  home  economics  is  practical  as  well  as  ex- 
perimental. 
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Students  registering  for  the  first  time  in  home  economics 
should  select  home  economics  1,  2,  or  5.  If  more  advanced 
work  is  desired,  they  should  consult  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  courses  described  below  will  be  offered  during  the 
year  1919-1920. 

'''Home  Economics  1. — Textiles.  A  study  of  textile  fibers, 
weaves,  standard  and  adulterated  fabrics.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  identification  of  materials  and  the  principles  of 
dyeing,  laundering,  and  stain  removal.  This  course  is  open 
to  all  students. 

Home  Economics  2. — Sewing.  The  fundamental  principles 
of  sewing  are  studied  and  applied  to  simple  articles.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  method  of  teaching  beginning  sew- 
ing.    This  is  open  to  all  students. 

*Home  Economics  3. — Sewing.  A  course  dealing  with 
drafting  and  alteration  of  patterns  and  the  principles  applied 
to  simple  dressmaking.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
have  had  Home  Economics  2  or  its  equivalent. 

Home  Eccnomcs  4.  — Sewing,  This  course  deals  with  ad- 
vanced dressmaking  in  which  silk  and  wool  materials  are 
used  and  the  artistic  side  of  sewing  developed.  This  course 
is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Home  Economics  3. 

*Home  Economics  5. — Foods.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
is  to  give  a  working  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  classifi- 
cation of  foods  and  their  use  in  the  body.  A  detailed  study  is 
made  of  carbohydrate  and  protein  foods.  Chemistry  1  must 
be  carried  with  this  course  if  the  student  does  not  have  credit 
in  it.     This  course  is  open  to  all  students. 

Home  Economics  6. — Foods.  A  continuation  of  Home 
Economics  5.  Protein  foods  are  completed  and  a  study  made 
of  preservation  of  foods,  batters,  and  doughs.  Chemistry  2 
must  be  carried  with  this  course  if  the  student  does  not  have 
credit  in  it.  This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  credit 
in  Home  Economics  5. 

Home  Economics  7. — Planning  and  Serving  Meals.  A 
study  of  the  principles  of  menu  making  and  rules  of  serving. 
Laboratory  work  includes  application  of  the  above  points. 
This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Home  Econom- 
ics 6. 
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•''Home  Economics  8. — Dietetics.  A  study  of  the  food  re- 
quirement of  various  types  of  individuals  and  the  factors  that 
influence  this  requirement.  Nutritive  values  of  food  mate- 
rials are  considered  and  calculated  menus  are  made  for  all 
types  of  diet.  Malnutrition  is  studied.  This  course  is  open 
to  students  who  have  had  Home  Economics  7  and  Food  Chem- 
istry 3. 

Home  Economics  9. — The  House.  This  course  deals  with 
the  planning,  furnishing,  management,  and  care  of  the  house. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  economic  and  the  scientific  factors 
which  influence  the  home.  Business  methods  and  sanitation 
are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  home. 

Home  Economics  10. — Organization  of  Home  Economics, 
The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  teaching  problems 
of  home  economics.  Summary  of  all  home  economics  is 
made  so  as  to  enable  the  student  to  see  the  real  purposes  of 
teaching  home  economics.  A  working  basis  is  developed, 
from  which  teachers  may  plan  courses  in  all  lines  of  home 
economics  work  and  for  the  various  types  of  schools. 

INSTITUTIONAL  MANAGEMENT 
Geneva  Nugent,  Professor. 

Institutional  Cooking. — This  course  includes  the  study  of 
buying,  planning,  preparation,  and  serving  of  foods  in  institu- 
tions. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  food  value  of  all  dishes 
served,  also  upon  the  sanitary  conditions  and  care  of  food 
materials.  Practice  work  is  given  in  the  school  cafeteria. 
This  course  is  open  to  students  who  have  had  Foods  1  and  2 
or  their  equivalent. 

Institutional  Management. — This  work  includes  the  study 
of  lunch  room  equipment  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  and 
efficiency.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  the  labor  conditions  and 
the  management  of  help. 
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PHYSICS 


Robert  Greene  Gillum,  Professor. 
Merrill  Eaton,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

I.  Mechanics. —  (1)  Matter  and  its  divisions,  properties 
and  conditions.  (2)  Motion  and  force,  work  and  energy, 
gravitation,  falling  bodies,  the  pendulum,  simple  machines, 
hydrostatics  and  pneumatics. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer. — Mr.  Gillum,  Science  Hall. 

II.  Sound,  Heat  and  Light. —  (1)  Sound:  Nature  of  sound; 
velocity,  reflection  and  refraction  of  sound ;  wave  motion,  char- 
acteristics of  tone,  forced  and  sympathetic  vibrations,  laws 
of  vibration,  etc.  (2)  Heat:  Nature  of  heat,  temperature, 
production  and  transference  of  heat,  effects  of  heat,  measure- 
ment of  heat,  relation  of  heat  to  work.  (3)  Light:  Nature 
of  radiaton,  velocity  and  intensity  of  light,  reflection  and  re- 
fraction of  light,  spectra,  chromatics,  interference,  polariza- 
tion and  optical  instruments. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring. — Mr.  Gillum,  Science  Hall. 

HI.  Electricity. — Electricity  and  magnetism,  static  and 
current  electricity;  magnetism,  electric  generators,  electro- 
magnetic induction,  electrical  measurements,  and  some  of  the 
more  important  applications  of  electricity.  All  points  in  the 
class  work  are  fully  illustrated  by  experiment.  The  labora- 
tory work  in  general  physics  is  all  quantitative  work,  and 
the  time  of  each  course  for  the  first  year  is  divided  about 
equally  between  the  recitation  and  the  laboratory  work. 

Winter,  Spring,  Summer. — Mr.  Gillum,  Science  Hall. 

Advanced  Physics. — These  courses  should  follow,  if  pos- 
sible, courses  1,  2  and  3  in  the  Normal  School.  They  presup- 
pose a  course  in  Trigonometry. 

IV.  Mechanics. — Fall. — Mr.  Gillum,  Science  Hall. 

V.  Heat. — Winter. — Mr.  Gillum,  Science  Hall. 

VL  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — Spring. — Mr.  Gillum, 
Science  Hall. 
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VII.  Sound  and  Light. — Summer. — Mr.  Gillum,  Science 
Hall. 

VIII.  Household  Physics. — This  course  is  offered  to  sup- 
plement the  work  in  Home  Economics.  The  course  will  con- 
sider the  following  topics: 

1.  Heat:     Heating  systems,  types  of  stoves,  gas  supply,  venti- 

lation, refrigeration. 

2.  Light:     Lighting  systems. 

3.  Electricity:     Labor-saving  appliances,  telephone,  motors. 

4.  Water:     Water  supply,  sewers,  plumbing. 

5.  Household  Conveniences:     Dumb-waiters,  elevators,  engines, 

fire  extinguishers,  etc. 

The  course  extends  over  a  period  of  one  quarter. 

Fall— Mr.  Gillum,  Science  Hall. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Louis  John  Rettger,  Professor. 

Otis  M.  Wilson,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

1.  Hygiene  and  the  Public  Health. — The  work  of  this 
course  deals  with  the  fundamental  facts  of  Immunology  and 
Sanitation.  The  physiological  factors  involved  in  natural  re- 
sistance to  disease  and  in  acquired  immunity  are  studied  in 
the  light  of  the  modern  conceptions  of  Immunology  and  Bac- 
teriology. Two  periods  per  week  are  spent  in  the  laboratory 
in  the  microscopic  study  of  a  few  types  of  bacteria.  Simple 
plate  cultures  are  made  under  varying  experimental  condi- 
tions to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  growth  and  distribution 
of  bacteria.  A  number  of  the  more  important  diseases  are 
studied  in  detail,  showing  their  causes,  the  organisms  in- 
volved, and  the  means  for  their  cure  or  prevention.  Practi- 
cal instruction  is  given  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  as  required 
for  the  more  usual  emergencies.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
course  in  short,  to  present  the  scientific  knowledge,  which 
every  person  should  have,  to  act  intelligently  and  effectively 
in  all  efforts  to  promote  the  individual  and  the  public  health. 

2.  General  Survey. — It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  con- 
sider the  basic  physiological  facts  concerning  the  cell,  muscu- 
lar system,  skeletal  system,  the  blood,  circulation  and  respira- 
tion, to  the  end  that  the  student  may  more  fully  appreciate 
the  fundamental  biological  laws  that  adapt  the  human  mech- 
anism to  its  environment.     To  this  end  the  facts  are  treated 
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from  a  comparative  point  of  view.  A  consideration  is  made  of 
individual  development  and  of  the  development  of  races,  to- 
gether with  the  recent  advances  in  the  science  of  genetics,  in 
so  far  as  these  throw  light  upon  the  above  topics.  The  stu- 
dent is  required  to  do  t:\  considerable  portion  of  the  work  in 
the  laboratory.  The  historical  aspect  of  the  subject  will  re- 
ceive attention. 

3.  The  Physiology  of  Digestion  and  Nutrition. — The  pur- 
pose of  this  course  is  to  present  the  modern  conception  of  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  foods  and  the  reflex  and  nerv- 
ous control  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  the  execution  of  about  one  hundred  experiments 
showing  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  involved  in  diges- 
tion. The  preparatfon  of  about  twenty-five  microscopic 
slides  showing  the  histological  structure  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans is  intended  to  furnish  the  proper  anatomical  background 
for  the  understanding  of  the  physiological  processes  con- 
cerned. 

4.  The  Elements  of  Neurology. — The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  special  senses.  The  anat- 
omy and  histology  of  these  organs  are  made  the  basis  of  the 
laboratory  work.  The  course  is  planned  for  such  students 
as  desire  a  more  critical  study  of  the  physiology  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  and  special  senses,  as  a  proper  introduction  to 
psychology  and  pedagogy.  The  emphasis  is  therefore  laid 
upon  the  contributions  of  neurology  to  psychology  and  peda- 
gogy. 

ENGLISH  and  AMEPvICAN  LITERATURE 

Charles  Madison  Curry,  Professor. 
Mary  Elinor  Moran,  Assistant  Professor. 

1.  The  Development  of  English  Literature. — ^General  sur- 
vey course. 

lA.  The  Development  of  American  Literature. — General 
survey  course. 

2A.  Literary  Types. — Epic  and  lyric  poetry,  and  the 
drama. 

2B.  Literary  Types. — The  novel,  the  short  story,  and  the 
essay. 

3.     English  Poetry:.  .The  Victorian  Period. 
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4.  English  Poetry:     Early  Nineteenth  Century. 

5.  English  Poetry:     The  Eighteenth  Century. 

6.  English  Poetry:     Spenser  and  Milton. 

7.  Shakespeare. 

8.  English  Prose  Masterpieces. 

8A.  English  Prose :    Nineteenth  Century. 

9.  English  Fiction. 

10.  American  Fiction. 

11.  American  Poetry. 

12.  American  Prose  (exclusive  of  the  novel). 

13.  Robert  Browning. 

14.  Anglo-Saxon. 

15.  Anglo-Saxon. —  (Continuation  of  14.) 
17.  The  Teaching  of  Literature. 

HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION 
Francis  Marion  Stalker,  Professor. 

1.  Beginnings  in  Education. — The  work  of  the  term  at- 
tempts to  get  at  the  real  meaning  of  education  in  its  largest 
sense,  and  to  apply  this  notion  to  certain  selected  types  in 
the  East.     Special  stress  is  placed  upon  the  Hebrew  people. 

2.  Greek  and  Roman  Education. — As  detailed  a  study  of 
the  civilization  of  these  two  peoples  as  the  time  will  permit  is 
made  in  a  comparative  way.  The  great  periods  and  move- 
ments, the  educational  ideals,  and  the  contributions  of  perma- 
nent value  are  given  the  emphasis  that  they  call  for  in  the 
class  discussion. 

3.  European  Education:     Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Periods. 

— The  centers  of  Hellenistic  culture  with  special  emphasis 
upon  the  Alexandrian  movement  and  the  forces  that  led  to  the 
centralization  of  power  in  Charlemagne  and  the  religious  edu- 
cational ideal  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Italian  renaissance 
with  its  parallel  movements  and  their  significance  in  educa- 
tion indicate  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  course.  Prescribed 
readings  and  reports. 

4.  School  Systems  of  Europe  and  America. — A  compara- 
tive study  of  the  leading  school  systems  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
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ica  with  emphasis  upon  the  fundamental  causes  of  their  dif- 
ferences. 

5.     The  School  System  and  School  Law  of  Indiana. — An 

attempt  is  made  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  school  system  of 
Indiana  from  its  beginnings  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
through  the  territorial  and  state  legislation  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  great  men  and  movements  with  their  influence 
and  contributions  receive  attention. 

7.  Education  in  the  United  States. — This  course  is  a  study 
of  the  origin  and  growth  of  educational  institutions  in  Amer- 
ica through  the  colonial,  revolutionary  and  national  periods  to 
the  present  time  and  is  intended  for  advanced  students  who 
have  had  some  History  of  Education. 

8.  Secondary  Education. — ^The  historical  development  of 
secondary  schools  in  Europe  and  the  United  States;  the  pres- 
ent status  of  secondary  education  with  the  preparation,  prob- 
lems, duties  and  opportunities  of  secondary  teachers,  the  re- 
lation of  secondary  schools  to  primary  schools  and  colleges, 
and  the  study  of  selected  schools  as  types,  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  work  of  this  course.  Special  topics  determined  by  the 
major  subject  of  the  student  are  assigned  for  investigation. 

DRAWING  AND  PENMANSHIP 
William  Thomas  Turman,  Professor. 

1.  Drawing,  General. — This  course  is  suggestive  for  the 
Vv^ork  done  in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools.  Pencils,  cray- 
ons, water  colors,  and  brush  with  ink  are  used.  Drawing 
from  simple  objects.  Color  study  and  some  work  in  elemen- 
tary design.  Use  of  drawing  instruments  in  geometric  prob- 
lems, easy  constructive  drawings  and  development  of  sur- 
faces.    Lettering. 

2.  Perspective. — Work  is  largely  in  Parallel  Perspective 
— theoretical  and  applied;  freehand  and  mechanical — as  ap- 
plied to  rectangular  objects  and  cylinders.  Landscapes  with 
perspective  of  roads,  fences,  etc.  Shadows  and  reflections. 
Board  work;  pencil  and  color.  Development  of  surfaces  and 
intersection  of  solids. 

3.  Perspective  and  Pen  Drawing. — Angular  Perspective 
as  studied  in  2  with  more  advanced  problems.     Pen  handling 
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as  used  in  drawing  from  still  life  and  landscape.  Picture 
study.  This  course  is  open  to  those  students,  only,  who  have 
had  1  and  2. 

8.  Drawing',  Design  1. — The  work  in  this  course  is  a 
study  of  the  fundamentals  of  design  as  applied  to  the  inven- 
tion of  units  and  their  parts  as  made  up  according  to  the  rules 
of  shape,  size  and  value  and  the  laws  of  harmony,  balance  and 
rhythm.  Space  filling;  border  lines;  all-over  patterns  with 
orders  of  arrangements;  value  scales  and  color  study.  Use 
of  devices — mirror,  transfer  paper,  etc.  This  course  may  be 
taken  before  Course  1  (General)  but  a  good  deal  of  previous 
work  in  the  handling  of  pencil,  brush,  colors  and  drawing  in- 
struments will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  pupil. 

9.  Design  2.—- This  course  will  give  more  of  the  applica- 
tion of  design  problems  as  found  in  the  decoration  of  special 
materials  or  objects  for  special  use  or  of  special  construction 
and  will  be  based  upon  much  of  the  work  begun  in  Course 
8.  Blackboard  illustrations  will  be  given  and  required  of  stu- 
dents. This  course  is  not  open  to  students  who  have  not  had 
Course  8. 

Penmanship. — One  course  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 
Proper  positions  for  desk  and  blackboard  writing  are  ex- 
plained and  practiced.  Unshaded  work  in  script.  Figure  and 
lettering.  The  modern  style  capitals  and  small  letters  are 
standard.  Good  board  work  must  be  done  by  every  student. 
Correspondence:  stationery;  paper  folding;  postal  preference 
as  to  ''Return,"  style  of  writing,  etc. 

ENGLISH 

John  B.  Wisely,  Professor. 

Victor  C.  Miller,  Assistant  Professor. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Spring  Quar- 
ter. 

1.  English.— The  nature  of  the  thought  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  and  its  parts,  kinds  of  ideas  and  classes 
of  words  used  in  expressing  them,  modifiers,  the  simple  sen- 
tence and  classes  of  words  used  in  forming  it,  their  uses  and 
modifiers,  and  the  phrase. 

2.  English.— The  clause,  the  compound  sentence,  uses  of 
words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  forming  it;  the  complex  sen- 
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tence,  uses  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  forming"  it,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  connectives  in  the  complex  sen- 
tence. 

3.  English. — Parts  of  speech  and  the  properties,  the  in- 
finitive, and  the  participle. 

4.  Description  and  Narration. — The  work  deals  with  the 
discourse  forms  of  description  and  narration  and  gives  in- 
struction in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  English  Composi- 
tion. Daily  and  long  themes  are  required.  Students  are  not 
eligible  to  this  course  until  the  required  work  of  the  first  three 
courses  has  been  completed.  Course  4  is  required  of  all  stu- 
dents for  graduation.  College  students  who  elect  Course  12 
should  take  that  before  English  4,  but  English  4  is  freshman 
work  for  students  on  the  College  Course  and  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  close  of  the  first  year. 

5.  Exposition. — A  course  for  teachers  in  high  schools  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  exposition.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
the  correction  of  written  work  and  regular  practice  in  oral 
composition  is  required. 

6.  Argumentation. 

7.  The  Oration. — A  study  of  the  forms  of  public  address 
and  practice  in  writing  them. 

8.  Short-Story  Writing. — A  course  for  advanced  students. 

9.  Rhetoric. — Analyses  of  literary  masterpieces. 

10.  Sources  of  Information. — History  of  the  growth  of 
English  and  a  study  of  the  text-books  on  the  subject. 

11.  The  Essay. — A  study  of  English  and  American  es- 
says and  writing. 

12.  College  Grammar. — A  course  in  English  grammar  for 
teachers  in  the  high  school. 

mathematics 

Oscar  Lynn  Kelso,  Professor. 

Frank  Rawdon  Higgins,  Assistant  Professor. 

1.  Teachers'  Course  in  Arithmetic. — To  Percentage. 

2.  Teachers'  Course  in  Arithmetic. — Percentage  and 
Mensuration. 

3.  High  School  Mathematics  I. — Correlation  of  Algebra 
and  Geometry. 
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4.  High  School  Mathematics  II.  —  Continuation  of 
Course  I. 

5.  High  School  Mathematics  III.  —  Continuation  of 
Course  11. 

6.  High  School  Mathematics  IV. — Continuation  of  Course 
III.  Courses  3,  4,  5,  and  6  cover  the  range  of  work  usually 
found  in  Elementary  Algebra  and  Plane,  Solid  and  Spherical 
Geometry.     Open  to  all  students,  but  not  college  credits. 

7.  College  Algebra  I.— Matter  usually  covered  in  such 
subject. 

8.  College  Algebra  II. — Continuation  of  College  Algebra  I. 

9.  Trigonometry. — Definitions  of  functions,  analysis  of 
formulae,  solutions  of  triangles  and  study  of  trigonometric 
equations. 

10.  Plane  Analytic  Geometry. — Detailed  study  of  the  par- 
abola, the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  the  general  equation  of  the 
second  degree  and  some  of  the  higher  plane  curves. 

11.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. 

12.  Differential  Calculus. 

13.  Integral  Calculus. 

14.  Theory  of  Equations. 

15.  Differential  Equations. 

16.  The  History  and  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathemat- 
ics. 

17.  Analytic  Mechanics. 

LATIN 

Frederick  H.  Weng,  Acting  Head  of  Department. 
Frederick  Gilbert  Mutterer,  Acting  Assistant  Professor. 

The  courses  offered  in  this  department  are  arranged  ap- 
proximately in  the  order  in  which  they  can  be  taken  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  observe  this  order 
in  detail.  Latin  1  is  intended  for  students  who  have  had  no 
Latin  in  high  school.  Students  who  have  had  two  years  in 
a  commissioned  high  school  should  begin  with  Latin  5  or 
Latin  6.  When  Latin  5  is  not  offered,  Latin  2  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Those  who  have  had  three  years  should  begin 
with  Latin  5  or  Latin  7.     Those  who  have  had  four  years 
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should  begin  with  Latin  9  or  Latin  10.  Students  who  feel 
that  their  work  is  weak  in  any  particular,  or  who  have  not 
had  Latin  for  some  time,  will  be  allowed  to  take  such  other 
courses  as  will  best  suit  their  needs,  but  they  should  consult 
the  head  of  the  department  in  the  matter  before  enrolling  in 
the  classes. 

Students  who  major  in  Latin  must  have,  as  part  of  their 
work,  courses  17  and  20,  and  at  least  three  of  the  courses 
numbered  11  to  16.  Courses  8  and  18  are  not  translation  or 
reading  courses.  Some  knowledge  of  Latin  is  necessary  for 
course  8,  and  desirable,  though  not  necessary,  for  course  18. 

1,  2.  Elements  of  Latin. — A  study  of  the  forms  and  com- 
mon constructions  of  the  language  with  daily  English  and 
Latin  exercises. 

3,  4.  Easy  Reading,  Caesar,  Nepos. — The  object  of  this 
course  is  to  gain  facility  in  handling  the  common  forms  and 
constructions  as  they  appear  in  narrative  prose. 

5.  Grammar  Review  and  Composition. — Intended  chiefly 
for  students  coming  directly  from  the  high  school  with  two 
or  three  years  of  Latin,  who  feel  the  need  of  strengthening 
their  knowledge  of  grammar. 

6,  7.  Cicero's  Orations,  Vergil's  Aeneid. — Particular  stress 
is  laid  on  careful  translation.  Attention  is  given  to  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  orations,  and  to  the  metrical  read- 
ing in  Vergil. 

8.  The  Latin  Element  in  English. — The  work  is  along 
three  lines:  a.  Latin  words  and  phrases  commonly  used  in 
English;  h.  The  various  classes  of  Latin  derivatives  in  Eng- 
lish, and  the  significance  of  their  formative  elements;  c.  Greek 
and  Latin  technical  terms,  especially  those  found  in  the  vari- 
ous sciences. 

9,  10.     Cicero's  De  Senectute,  Terence,  Composition. — The 

principal  object  of  these  courses  is  to  strengthen  and  extend 
the  student's  knowledge  of  the  language  and  to  prepare  him 
for  the  more  advanced  courses  in  reading  and  composition. 

11-16.  Advanced  Reading  in  Latin  Authors. — The  courses 
usually  given  are  selected  from  the  following  authors:  Hor- 
ace, Pliny,  Martial,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Latin  Poetry,  Cicero's  Let- 
ters, Plautus,  Lucretius,  Seneca  and  Minucius  Felix,  Mediaeval 
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and  Renaissance  Latin.  One  hour  a  week  is  devoted  to  col- 
lateral work,  such  as  Greek  and  Roman  Art,  Roman  Life, 
Rome,  Pompeii,  Inscriptions,  etc. 

17.  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition. — Translation 
into  Latin  of  connected  discourse  and  original  composition  in 
Latin,  with  particular  attention  to  Latin  and  English  idiom. 

18.  Greek  and  Roman  Literature. — Important  periods  and 
types  of  literary  production  are  studied.  Those  forms  of 
ancient  literature  which  have  influenced  English  and  other 
modern  literatures  are  given  attention  from  that  point  of 
view. 

19.  Advanced  Course  in  High  School  Authors. — A  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  works  of  the  high  school  authors  and 
of  the  sources  of  our  information  concerning  them. 

20.  Teachers'  Course  in  Latin. — A  discussion  of  the  aims 
and  methods  of  teaching  Latin,  translation,  composition,  col- 
lateral work,  the  material  for  reading,  the  equipment  neces- 
sary for  Latin  work  in  the  high  school.  A  general  survey  is 
made  of  the  field  of  classical  study. 

HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS 

Frank  Smith  Bogardus,  Professor. 
Charles  Roll,  Assistant  Professor. 

The  work  in  this  department  appears  in  three  groups  of 
courses — American  History  1  to  13,  European  History  1  to  8, 
and  Economics  1  and  2. 

English  History  is  carried  collaterally  in  its  connections 
along  with  Continental  and  American  History. 

European  History 

1.  Ancient  History. — A  brief  review  of  Greek  and  Roman 
history  with  emphasis  on  the  social  and  institutional  side. 
Appearance  and  evolution  of  the  distinct  elements  of  Medi- 
terranean culture. 

2.  Mediaeval  History. — A  study  of  Mediaeval  civilization. 
Special  study  of  the  mediaeval  church,  feudalism,  and  the  rise 
of  the  modern  state.  Emphasis  upon  the  intellectual  move- 
ments called  the  Renaissance.  Fall  and  Spring. 

3.  Modern  European  History. — A  general  survey  extend- 
ing from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  1763.     This 
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course  is  confined  to  the  continental  nations  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  makes  only  the  necessary  incidental  references  to 
England.  Leading  topics:  Humanism  and  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  the  Catholic  Reformation,  the  Rise  of  Prussia, 
the  Period  of  Louis  XIV.  Winter  and  Summer. 

4.  The  Period  of  Revolution.  1763-1815.  —  Beginning 
with  a  study  of  the  administrations  of  the  enlightened  des- 
pots, the  course  next  takes  up  the  causes  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  French  Revolution  is  then  considered,  especially 
in  its  social  and  economic  aspects.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  the  Napoleonic  Era  and  the  settlement  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  Fall. 

5.  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. — This  course  deals 
with  the  development  of  the  nineteenth  century  upon  the  con- 
tinent. The  restoration  of  the  monarchies  after  the  Napo- 
leonic period  is  studied.  The  appearance  of  the  industrial 
revolution  in  the  various  countries  is  described,  and  the  whole 
program  of  revolution  and  reform  resulting  from  it  is  dis- 
cussed at  length.  Special  attention  to  the  social  and  indus- 
trial development  of  Germany.     Largely  lectures. 

Winter  and  Summer. 

6.  The  World  War,  1914. — An  attempt  will  be  made  in 
this  course  to  lead  the  student  to  an  adequate  understanding 
of  the  causes,  character,  and  meaning  of  the  world  war.  Such 
topics  as  imperialism,  international  trade,  the  system  of  al- 
liances, Prussian  militarism,  the  German  State,  the  Balkan 
question  and  the  near  East  will  be  studied.  The  part  of  the 
United  States  in  this  struggle  will  be  presented  and  various 
schemes  for  maintaining  international  peace  will  be  discussed. 

Spring. 

7.  English  Constitutional  History.  —  The  origin  and 
growth  of  the  English  constitution  is  taken  up  in  this  course. 
An  especial  effort  is  made  to  show  how  and  when  these  con- 
stitutional practices  were  transplanted  to  American  soil  and 
what  part  they  have  played  in  determining  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

8.  The  Teaching  of  History. — This  course  is  offered  as 
a  professional  course.  The  meaning  and  usefulness  of  His- 
tory as  a  means  of  social  adjustment — the  history  curriculum 
in  the  grades  and  in  high  school — practical  teaching  problems 
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in  the  grades  and  high  school — use  of  sources,  illustrative 
devices  and  material.  Students  majoring  in  History  are  re- 
quired to  earn  a  credit  in  this  course  before  doing  their  prac- 
tice v/ork  in  History  in  the  Training  School.  Winter. 

American  History  and  Government 

1.  The  Colonies  and  the  Revolution. — Conditions  in  Eu- 
rope leading  to  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  New 
World ;  the  founding,  the  growth,  and  the  important  problems 
of  the  colonies  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries; 
the  colonial  policy  of  Great  Britain;  the  struggle  between 
European  powers  for  colonial  supremacy;  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Fall,  Spring  and  Summer  Quarters. 

2.  National  Development,  1873-1850. — Problems  of  na- 
tional organization;  the  development  of  a  colonizing  policy; 
foreign  relations;  the  public  lands  and  the  influence  of  the 
frontier;  party  history;  the  Jacksonian  period;  the  Mexican 
War;  the  crisis  of  1850. 

3.  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  1850-1876. — General 
economic  and  social  conditions  from  1850  to  1860;  questions 
related  to  the  struggle  over  slavery;  the  rise  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  the  split  in  the  Democratic  party;  the  Civil 
War,  including  military  campaigns  and  problems,  financial 
questions,  foreign  relations,  opposition  to  the  war,  the  emanci- 
pation question,  and  political  controversy;  reconstruction, 
political  and  economic.  Each  quarter. 

4.  Recent  History  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of 
political  and  economic  developments  and  problems  since  1876. 

5.  Industrial    History    of    the    United    States    to    1875. 

— Products,  markets,  and  labor  problems  of  the  colonial  pe- 
riod; economic  aspects  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and 
Confederation ;  foreign  trade ;  internal  improvements ;  the  rise 
of  the  factory  system ;  the  public  railroads ;  banking  and  cur- 
rency; agricultural  products  and  markets;  slavery;  the  tariff 
question;  economic  conditions  during  the  Civil  War;  economic 
developments  and  problems  of  the  decade  following  the  Civil 
War.  Summer  quarter. 

6.  American  Government  and  Politics. — Nature  of  the 
Federal  Government;  central,  state,  and  local  governments  at 
work,  as  determined  by  constitutions,  laws,  precedents,  cus- 
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toms,  party  organizations,  individual  leaders,  and  public  opin- 
ion; political  parties;  party  machinery,  party  methods,  and 
party  problems;  the  problem  of  preserving  democracy  in  the 
United  States.  Fall  and  Spring  quarters. 

7.  History  of  the  South  to  1860. — A  study  of  the  rise  of 
the  plantation  system  based  on  slave  labor  in  the  tide-water 
areas  of  the  southern  colonies,  and  of  its  spread  later  to  the 
Piedmont  area  and  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  slavery  in  its  economic,  social  and  political  aspects; 
origin  and  development  of  southern  constitutional  theories; 
the  origin  and  growth  of  secession  sentiment  to  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  formation  of  the  Confederacy. 

Fall  and  Winter  quarters. 

8.  History  of  the  West. — A  study  of  the  colonization  of 
the  different  geographic  areas  comprised  in  the  United  States 
of  today,  and  of  the  influence  of  westward  expansion,  on  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  development  of  the  American 
people.  Fall  and  Spring  quarters. 

9.  History  of  Indiana. — French  and  British  periods; 
struggle  for  sovereignty  over  the  region  involving  the  British, 
the  Spanish,  the  Indians,  and  the  American  settlers  backed 
by  the  United  States  Government  (1778  to  1815) ;  problems 
of  government,  settlement  and  slavery  in  the  territorial  pe- 
riod; settlement,  public  lands,  internal  improvements,  and 
politics  (1816-60)  ;  Indiana's  part  in  the  Civil  War,  and  poli- 
tical controversy  in  the  state  during  the  War;  economic  and 
political  history  of  the  State  since  the  war. 

Winter  and  Summer  quarters. 

10.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. — A  study  of 
negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
of  treaties  made,  and  of  the  development  of  international  law 
in  so  far  as  related  to  the  United  States.     Summer  quarter. 

11.  The  Government  of  Urban  and  Rural  Communities. 

— Municipal  administration;  problems,  and  politics;  govern- 
ment of  counties,  townships  and  villages.     Omitted  1917-18. 

12.  Crime  and  Pauperism. — Causes  of  crime;  principles 
of  penology ;  penal  institutions ;  causes  of  pauperism ;  relations 
between  poverty  and  pauperism;  charities  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. Winter  quarter. 
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13.  State  Government. — State  constitutions;  constitu- 
tional conventions ;  amending  constitutions ;  state  legislatures ; 
state  executives;  state  boards  and  commissions;  state  courts; 
direct  government;  state  institutions;  state  politics. 

Winter  quarter. 

Economics 

The  courses  in  Economics  are  planned  so  as  to  give  the  stu- 
dent a  fair,  working  knowledge  of  the  necessary  theoretical 
conceptions  of  the  science  along  with  their  application  in  the 
study  of  present-day  economic  problems.  While  it  is  believed 
that  a  study  of  Economics  is  bound  to  be  helpful  to  any 
teacher,  to  those  who  expect  to  work  in  the  new  industrial 
lines  of  teaching  it  is  indispensable.  The  foundation  of  the 
work  is  laid  in: 

1.  Theory. — In  this  course  an  attempt  is  made  to  study 
in  an  elementary  fashion  the  principles  of  the  subject  from 
the  side  of  theory.  It  is  only  by  mastering  the  theory  that 
one  is  qualified  to  take  up  the  study  of  economic  problems  of 
today.  Topics  considered  are  the  theory  of  value;  production 
in  connection  with  land,  labor,  and  capital;  business  organiza- 
tion; distribution  under  the  heads  of  competitive  and  mon- 
opoly profits,  rent,  wages,  and  interest;  consumption  and 
value.  Fall  and  Spring. 

2.  Problems. — Topics  treated  —  Money,  banking  and 
credit,  the  tariff  question,  the  labor  movement,  monopolies, 
the  railroad  problem  in  the  United  States,  the  trust  problem, 
Socialism.  Winter  and  Summer. 

ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY  AND  AGRICULTUPvE 

Ulysses  Orange  Cox,  Professor. 
Ruth  McCollom,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

Zoology 

Eight  courses  are  offered  in  Zoology.  The  first  three  are 
devoted  to  a  thorough  study  of  general  zoology  and  consist  of 
daily  recitations  and  laboratory  work.  Other  courses  will  be 
announced  later.  Students  may  begin  the  subject  with  either 
Course  1,  2  or  3.  As  to  terms,  the  subject  is  divided  about 
as  follows: 
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1.  Lower  Invertebrates. — A  study  of  the  lower  inverte- 
brates up  to  and  including-  insects.  Careful  attention  is  given 
to  the  study  of  the  cell  under  protozoa,  and  life  histories  and 
economic  relationships  are  important  phases  of  the  insect 
work.  Students  are  required  to  make  accurate  dissections  of 
the  life  type  of  animals  represented  in  these  groups.  This  is 
a  part  of  the  special  course  in  Agriculture.         Fall  quarter. 

2.  Mollusks,  Primitive  Vertebrates  and  Fishes. — Consid- 
erable attention  is  given  to  the  systematic  study  of  fishes. 

Winter  quarter. 

3.  Batrachians,  Reptiles,  Birds  and  Mammals. — Besides 
the  dissection  of  the  types  of  each  group,  special  attention  is 
given  to  systematic  and  ecological  relationships,  and  students 
are  expected  to  familiarize  them.selves  with  the  common  ba- 
trachians, reptiles,  birds  and  mammals  of  the  region.  This 
is  included  in  the  course  of  Agriculture.  Spring  quarter. 

Botany 

1.  Algae  and  Fungi. — The  subjects  for  this  course  are: 
the  plant  cell,  slime  fungi,  bacteria,  diatoms,  algse  and  fungi. 
Each  type  is  carefully  studied  in  the  laboratory  and  students 
are  expected  to  collect,  identify  and  preserve  specimens  of 
those  forms  that  can  be  easily  preserved.  This  course  will 
be  included  in  the  special  course  in  Agriculture.    Fall  quarter. 

2.  The  Mosses  and  Ferns. — In  addition  to  a  careful  study 
of  the  structure  of  the  leading  types  students  learn  to  identify 
the  common  forms.  Winter  quarter. 

3.  The  Seed  Plants. — A  careful  study  of  the  higher  seed 
plants  is  made  and  students  are  required  to  carry  on  experi- 
ments in  germination  and  related  subjects.  During  the  later 
part  of  the  course  a  systematic  study  of  the  more  common 
flowering  plants  of  Indiana  is  made.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
special  course  in  Agriculture.  Spring  quarter. 

4.  Physiological  Botany. — This  is  chiefly  a  laboratory 
course,  but  it  is  supplemented  by  frequent  lectures  and  library 
work.  Students  who  expect  to  enter  this  course  should  have 
nad  Courses  1,  2  and  3,  and  some  knowledge  of  chemistry  is 
desirable.  Fall  quarter. 

5.  Plant  Histology. — This  is  a  laboratory  course,  in  which 
the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize  himself  with 
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the  methods  employed  in  plant  histology  and  to  prepare  a  set 
of  microscopical  slides.  The  laboratory  is  fully  equipped  with 
warm  oven,  microtomes  and  other  necessary  apparatus  for 
this  work.  Winter  quarter. 

6.  A  General  Laboratory  and  Field  Course. — The  labora- 
tory work  deals  chiefly  with  plant  embryology  and  the  field 
work  with  ecology.  To  enter  this  course  students  must  have 
had  Courses  1,  2  and  3  or  their  equivalent.      Spring  quarter. 

7.  Forestry. — A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  common 
trees  and  shrubs  of  Indiana  with  special  reference  to  refores- 
tation in  our  own  State  and  forestry  in  general.  So  far  as 
practicable  each  student  makes  a  collection  of  leaves,  woods 
and  other  forest  products.  The  work  consists  of  daily  reci- 
tations and  laboratory  work.  Open  to  beginners.  This  course 
may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  special  course  in  Agriculture. 

Summer  quarter. 

8.  A  Study  of  Special  Groups. — Open  to  advanced  stu- 
dents. Through  the  year. 

Agriculture 

The  new  vocational  law  has  created  a  demand  for  teachers 
who  can  teach  Agriculture.  It  is  well  recognized  that,  first 
of  all,  a  teacher  of  Agriculture  must  be  well  trained  in  the 
various  sciences,  especially  Biology,  therefore  the  above 
courses  in  Biology  have  been  planned  along  agricultural  lines. 
It  is  the  intention  to  offer  all  the  work  of  the  four-year  course 
as  outlined  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue  under  courses  of  study 
but  on  account  of  a  limited  teaching  force  only  certain  courses 
in  the  list  will  be  given  this  year.  Special  outlines  of  the 
courses  will  appear  in  the  bulletins.  Agriculture  is  a  substi- 
tute for  Nature  Study  on  the  Normal  Course. 

CHEMISTRY 

Edwin  Morris  Bruce,  Professor. 
Fairie  Phillips,  Laboratory  Assistant. 
Marian  Elsie  Boyle,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

The  primary  object  of  the  work  in  chemistry  is  to  give  sys- 
tematic training  in  the  scientific  method  of  study,  and  to 
give  the  student  that  knowledge  of  the  subject  which  will 
enable  him  to  understand  better  the  chemistry  involved  in 
other  lines  of  science  and  in  the  vocational  subjects. 
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Students  interested  in  and  having-  a  special  aptitude  for 
chemistry  may  select  it  as  their  major  subject  on  the  course 
which  permit  of  the  election  of  such  a  subject.  Or,  chemistry 
may  be  elected  as  the  required  year  of  science  by  college 
course  students.  But  as  soon  as  they  elect  this  subject  as 
their  major  they  should  confer  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  as  early  as  possible  outline  a  course  in  the  field  of 
electives  that  will  best  meet  the  student's  peculiar  needs. 

Each  student  taking  a  course  requiring  a  laboratory  desk 
will  make  a  deposit  of  two  dollars  each  quarter  to  cover  the 
cost  of  apparatus  broken.  Any  unused  balance  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  student  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  when  he  turns 
in  the  desk  and  apparatus. 

1.  General  Chemistry. — This  course  comprises  a  system- 
atic study  of  the  more  elementary  principles  underlying  the 
subject,  and  as  far  as  possible  their  application  to  daily  life. 
Text:  McPherson  and  Henderson's  Course  in  General  Chem- 
istry.    (College  text.)  Each  quarter. 

2.  General  Chemistry. — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
1  but  is  more  particularly  a  study  of  the  metals  and  their 
compounds.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  various  indus- 
trial processes  in  preparing  them  from  their  ores.  Text: 
Same  as  in  Course  1.  Each  quarter. 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  is  a  laboratory  course,  sup- 
plemented by  individual  instruction.  It  consists  of  a  system- 
atic analysis  of  unknowns  for  both  metals  and  acids.  Text: 
Tower's  Qualitative  Analysis.  Each  quarter. 

4.  Qualitative  Analysis. — This  course  deals  with  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  theories  underlying  qualitative  analysis, 
such  as  chemical  equilibrium,  ionization,  solution  and  osmotic 
pressure  and  their  relation  to  chemical  reactions.  Text: 
Steiglitz's  Qualitative  Analysis.  Each  quarter. 

5.  Quantitative  Analysis. — This  is  a  laboratory  course. 
The  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
analytical  operations,  and  several  typical  gravimetric  and  vol- 
umetric determinations. 

6.  Organic  Chemistry. — Two  courses  in  organic  chem- 
istry are  offered,  in  which  the  theories  of  the  subject  are 
worked  out,  together  with  the  classifications.   Course  6  deals 
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with  the  aliphatic  compounds.  Prerequisites,  Courses  1  and  2. 
Texts:  Perkin  and  Kipping's  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Jones' 
Laboratory  Outhne  of  Organic  Chemistry. 

Winter  quarter. 

7.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
6,  deahng  with  the  aromatic  compounds.  Prerequisite, 
Courses  1,  2  and  6.  Spring  quarter. 

8.  Teacher's  Course. — This  course  is  open  to  students  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  chemistry.  It  deals  with  the  problems 
which  are  purely  professional,  such  as,  method  of  chemistry 
teaching,  organization  of  the  subject-matter,  examination  of 
high  school  chemistry  texts,  construction  and  equipment  of 
chemical  laboratories,  etc.  Confer  with  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment as  to  eligibility  to  take  the  course. 

Offered  as  occasion  requires. 

9.  Domestic  Science  Chemistry. — This  course  deals  spe- 
cially with  the  chemistry  incident  to  the  home  life,  such  as 
the  composition  of  foods,  fuels,  illuminants,  and  the  chemis- 
try involved  in  cooking  and  sanitation.  Prerequisite,  Courses 
1  and  2  or  a  year  of  good  high  school  chemistry.  Text: 
Bailey's  Sanitation  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

Fall  and  Spring  quarters. 

10.  Agricultural  Chemistry. — This  course  is  a  study  of 
the  chemical  problems  incident  to  agriculture,  such  as  the 
composition  of  soils,  fertilizers,  sprays,  stock  food,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  1  and  2.    Offered  as  occasion  may  require. 

11.  12.  Industrial  Chemistry. — These  courses  are  in- 
tended to  make  our  prospective  teachers  of  these  lines  of 
work  familiar  with  the  common  chemical  processes  so  ex- 
pensively employed  in  the  industries,  but  which  on  account  of 
their  technical  character  do  not  find  extensive  treatment  in 
the  usual  courses  in  chemistry.  There  will  be  a  study  of  the 
common  industrial  plants  of  the  vicinity.  The  laboratory 
work  for  these  courses  will  consist  of  a  study  of  raw  mate- 
rials, such  as  ores,  clays,  building  stones,  pulps,  coal,  fuels, 
oils,  water,  etc.,  and  a  series  of  experiments  illustrating  the 
commercial  processes,  such  as  the  reduction  of  useful  metals 
from  their  ores,  production  of  fuel  gases,  paints,  etc.  Pre- 
requisite, Courses  1  and  2.  Text:  Thorpe's  Outlines  of  In- 
dustrial Chemistry  and  special  technical  works. 

Summer  and  Fall  quarters. 
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13.  Physical  Chemistry. — This  is  an  elementary  course 
in  theoretical  chemistry,  making  a  study  of  such  questions  as, 
chemical  equilibrium,  determination  of  molecular  weights, 
ionization,  osmotic  pressure,  modern  theories  of  the  composi- 
tion of  matter  and  of  solution.  Prerequisite,  Courses  1,  2, 
3,  5,  and  analytic  geometry.  Text:  Getman's  Laboratory 
Exercises  in  Physical  Chemistry. 

Offered  as  occasion  may  require. 

14.  Quantitative  Analysis,  Advanced. — Both  gravimetric 
and  volumetric.  This  course  consists  of  proximate  food  anal- 
ysis, water  analysis,  iron  and  steel  analysis,  electro-analysis, 
etc.     Prerequisite,  Courses  1,  2,  5. 

Winter  and  Summer  quarters. 

15.  Nature  Study. — This  course  for  the  main  part  is  a 
study  of  the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  the  teaching 
of  nature  study.  This  is  supplemented  by  a  number  of  labora- 
tory experiments  which  can  be  performed  in  any  school  with 
such  equipment  as  is  usually  at  hand. 

Winter  and  Summer  quarters. 

INDUSTPvIAL  APvTS 

Merit  Lees  Laubach,  Professor. 
Arthur  H.  Luehring,  Assistant  Professor. 
Reuben  H.  Snitz,  Assistant  Professor. 
Paul  Asher,  Laboratory  Assistant. 

Special  Professicnal  Courses 

1.  Theory  of  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education. 

— This  course  includes  the  history  and  theory  of  manual  train- 
ing and  vocational  education.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  study  of  the  Indiana  Vocational  Law  and  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act. 

2.  Organization  and  Management  of  Shop  Course. — This 
course  deals  with  the  various  methods  of  organizing  shop 
work  as  found  in  the  leading  Manual  Training  and  Vocational 
Schools,  including  the  underlying  principles  of  such  organiza- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  (a)  Good  teaching  practice,  (b) 
Good  trading  practice,  (c)  The  purpose  of  the  school. 

3.  Special  Shop  Methods. — This  course  deals  with  the 
special  methods  involved  in  shop  instruction. 
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Mechanical  Drawing 

1.  Mechanical  Drawing. — An  elementary  course. 

2.  Mechanical  Drawing. — A  more  advanced  course  deal- 
ing with  machine  drawing. 

3.  Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing. — An  advanced  course 
including  the  designing  of  cams,  gears,  etc. 

4.  Architectural  Drawing. — An  introductory  course  in 
architectural  drawing  in  which  is  included  preliminary  and 
finished  sketches  of  parts  of  simple  houses  and  simple  floor 
plans. 

Note — The  description  of  courses  in  drawing  5  to  13,  in- 
clusive, may  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue.  These  courses 
will  not  be  offered  during  the  present  year  unless  a  reasonable 
number  of  students  indicate  their  desire  to  take  up  the  work. 

Wood  Work 

1.  Wood  Work. — A  beginning  course  which  aims  to  give 
a  training  in  the  technical  process  as  a  basis  for  teaching  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades  and  first  year  of  high  school. 

2.  Wood  Work. — Carpentry.  This  course  covers  funda- 
mental principles  involved  in  the  construction  of  wood  frame 
buildings. 

3.  Wood  Work. — Furniture  and  Cabinet  construction. 

4.  Wood  Turning  and  Pattern  Making. 

5.  Pattern  Making. — A  continuation  of  Course  4. 

6.  Pattern  Making. — A  continuation  of  Course  5. 

7.  Mill  Work. — This  course  aims  to  give  instruction  in  the 
operating  and  care  of  wood  working  machines. 

Metal  Working  Courses 

1.  Machine  Shop  Practice. — A  beginning  course  including 
the  elementary  principles  of  modern  machine  shop  practice. 

2.  Machine  Shop  Practice. — A  continuation  of  Course  1. 

3.  Machine  Shop  Practice. — An  advanced  course. 

4.  Machine  Shop  Practice. — This  course  is  a  continuation 
of  Course  3  and  includes  more  advanced  work  in  tool  making 
and  the  making  of  dies.  Special  practice  in  the  care,  use,  and 
operation  of  universal  grinding  machines. 
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8.  Forge  Work. — An  elementary  course  in  forge  shop 
practice  including  methods  of  handling  iron  and  steel  in  the 
forge  fire. 

10.  Foundry  Practice. — A  beginning  course  in  elementary 
foundry  work. 

Note — Description  of  additional  metal  working  courses 
outlined  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  preparing  to  teach  in  State 
Aided  Vocational  Schools  may  be  found  in  the  general  cata- 
logue. 

READING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Charles  Baldwin  Bacon,  Professor. 
Mary  Elinor  Moran,  Assistant  Professor. 

1.  Reading. — This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  funda- 
mental elements  of  conversational  tones  and  their  relation  to 
mental  action,  viz.,  phrasing,  subordination,  pitch,  pause,  in- 
flection, stress,  tone-color  and  movement.  This  theory  is  con- 
stantly applied  to  the  literature  to  be  read.  Constant  atten- 
tion, also,  is  paid  to  phonics  and  correct  articulation. 

Each  quarter. 

2.  Reading. — This  course  is  a  counterpart  to  1,  and  deals 
with  emotional  reaction.  The  spirit  underlying  each  piece  is 
studied.  The  imaginative  and  emotional  elements  are  dis- 
covered. The  effort  centers  in  giving  proper  expression  to 
the  wide  range  of  emotional  subtleties.  Each  quarter. 

3.  Myths,  Legends,  and  Folk-Lore. — The  aim  and  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with  a  body  of 
knowledge  usable  in  the  grades  and  high  schools,  in  history 
work,  literature  and  mythology.  Also  to  give  daily  oral  drill 
in  telling  and  interpreting  the  same.  The  course  is  organ- 
ized with  two  special  ends  in  view.  History  in  the  lower 
grades  has  direct  reference  to  myths  and  folk-lore,  and  the 
interpretation  of  these  myths  is  the  business  of  the  course. 
Again  modern  literature  has  continual  recourse  to  mythology, 
which  if  known  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  its  study. 

Each  quarter. 

4.  An  advanced  course  in  oral  expression.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  course  to  deal  with  some  of  the  more  difficult 
writers  of  prose  and  poetry.  Writers  who  are  idealistic  and 
philosophic  in  thought,  or  abstract  in  expression.    Selections 
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will  accordingly  be  made  from  Emerson,  Browning,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  Carlyle  and  Macaulay. 

Fall  and  Spring  quarters. 

Reading  and  Dramatic  Literature 

5.  A  course  for  those  intending  to  teach  expression  and 
train  pupils  for  grade  and  high  school  contests.  Causes  and 
the  laws  of  gesture  are  studied  and  put  into  practice.  Con- 
trol of  muscular  action,  consideration  of  the  best  action  suited 
to  public  speech  and  the  sources  of  power  in  expression.  How 
to  appeal  to  the  emotions,  the  understanding  and  the  will. 
Efforts  to  express  character  through  conversation,  and  the 
differentiations  of  character  through  varying  expression. 
Studies  in  the  principles  of  dramatic  structure. 

Spring  quarter. 

8.  Short  Stories  and  Story  Telling. — A  new  course  in 
short  stories  and  story  telling  will  be  offered  in  the  Fall  quar- 
ter to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  expect  to  teach  in  the 
lower  grades  and  high  schools.  Heroic  stories  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  lower  grades,  and  modern  short  stories  are 
found  in  the  literature  courses  in  the  high  schools.  In  this 
course  therefore  the  following  purposes  are  kept  in  mind: 
First,  the  reading  of  short  stories  for  experience  in  reading. 
Second,  the  study  of  the  short  story  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
paring the  principles  of  the  written  story  with  those  under- 
lying the  stories  and  legends  intended  primarily  to  be  told, 
not  read.  Third,  the  telling  of  short  stories,  based  upon  the 
theories  of  successful  story  tellers.  The  short  stories  used 
in  the  work  will  represent  a  wide  range  of  epochs  of  time, 
peoples  and  nations,  and  style  of  writers. 

Winter  and  Summer  terms. 

Public  Speaking. — These  courses  offer  daily  drill  in  Ora- 
tory. This  work  is  based  upon  Phillips'  Effective  Speaking. 
The  student  is  carried  through  one  element  of  delivery  at  a 
time,  constantly  preparing  talks,  speeches  and  orations,  with 
the  view  of  putting  into  practice  some  definite  principle  of 
construction  or  of  delivery.  These  courses,  like  Reading  3, 
have  the  double  purpose  of  giving  the  student  a  tody  of  or- 
ganized knowledge  which  makes  for  general  culture,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  of  giving  an  opportunity  of  daily  oral  drill 
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before  the  class  in  talking  intelligently  before  an  audience 
without  notes.  The  subjects  for  these  talks,  speeches  and 
orations  are  taken  from  current  events.  By  current  events, 
we  do  not  mean  events  of  passing  interest,  but  the  happen- 
ings whose  roots  strike  back  into  the  past,  and  which  will  be 
of  recurrent  interest  in  the  future.  The  studies  will  not  be 
confined  to  any  one  field  of  activity,  but  will  include  art,  edu- 
cation, economics,  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  letters,  pol- 
itics and  science.  As  these  three  courses  offer  different  ma- 
terial and  subjects,  credit  in  each  course  will  be  given. 

HOME   ECONOMICS 

IVAH  M.  Rhyan,  Professor. 
Minnie  L.  Irons,  Assistant  Professor. 
Grace  Willits,  Assistant  Professor. 
Ethel  Lee  Parker,  Assistant  Professor. 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  while  continuing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  college  and  normal  students  is  extending  the 
courses  and  teaching  force  in  order  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill,  which  provides  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  Vocational  Education.  It  is  also  try- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  of  the  student  body  by  operating  a 
school  cafeteria. 

The  following  courses  are  open  to  all  students  registered 
on  Normal  and  College  Courses: 

Clothing  1,  2,  3. 

Cookery  1,  2,  3. 

Dietetics. 

Textiles. 

Elementary  Handwork. 

Millinery. 

Organization  of  Home  Economics. 

All  courses  above  mentioned,  also  the  following  courses  are 
open  to  students  registered  on  Vocational  Courses. 
Costume  Design. 
Home  Care  of  the  Sick. 
House  Planning. 
Institutional  Cookery. 
Home  Economics  Methods. 
Home  Management  (Administration) . 
Home  Management  (Supervised). 
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Clothing"  1. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  sewing  ma- 
chines, the  care,  use  and  value  of  various  types.  The  ar- 
tistic phase  of  clothing  is  demonstrated  by  designs  and  dec- 
orative bands.  Some  simple  straight  line  drafting  is  done 
and  undergarments  are  made.  Commercial  patterns  are  used 
and  adjusted  to  suit  various  types  of  figures.  Care  and  re- 
pair of  clothing  receives  attention.  The  clothing  budget  is 
discussed. 

Students  who  have  had  130  hours  work  in  a  recognized 
high  school  may  omit  this  course  and  register  for  Clothing  2. 

Clothing  2. — In  this  course  more  complicated  drafting  and 
pattern  work  is  done.  Students  study  lines  of  garment  in 
relation  to  lines  of  body ;  they  develop  patterns  of  tailored 
type,  for  skirts,  waists  and  dresses  for  children  and  adults. 
In  the  term  students  make  a  simple  dress,  middy  suit,  shirt 
or  tailored  waist  and  children's  clothing. 

Clothing  3. — This  is  a  continuation  of  Clothing  2,  empha- 
sizing more  the  artistic  side  of  dress.  All  types  of  patterns 
are  used  and  developed.  Study  of  individual  dress  is  empha- 
sized. Most  problems  involved  in  this  course  are  made  from 
materials  not  suited  to  tailoring,  such  as  silk,  lace,  chiffons 
and  thin  wash  fabrics.     One  woolen  garment  is  made. 

Costumes  for  all  cookery   classes,  white   dress   and  large 
white  apron. 

Foods  and  Cookery  1. — This  course  gives  a  working  knowl- 
edge of  typical  household  processes  connected  with  food.  All 
classes  of  foods  are  considered  briefly  from  the  standpoint  of 
cultivation,  distribution,  preparation  for  the  market,  com- 
position and  food  value,  care  in  the  home  and  cookery. 

The  course  is  open  to  girls  who  have  had  no  food  work  in 
high  school  and  to  boys  who  wish  to  learn  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  cookery.     No  chemistry  is  required. 

Foods  and  Cookery  2. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  working  knowledge  of  household 
processes  connected  with  food.  The  cost  of  fuel,  the  use  of 
the  theremometer,  of  weights  and  measures  are  considered. 
Foods  are  studied  as  to  the  chemical  composition,  digestibility, 
dietetic  value,  place  in  the  diet,  and  combination  in  meals. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  carbohydrates  and  proteins. 

Students  who  have  had  130  hours  work  in  a  recognized 
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high  school  may  omit  Cookery  1  and  register  for  Cookery  2. 
Prerequisite:     Chemistry  two  terms. 

Foods  and  Cookery  3. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  cookery  that 
will  enable  a  girl  to  construct  working  recipes,  and  to  judge 
recipes  already  in  print.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  doughs, 
batters  and  breads.  Girls  are  taught  marketing  in  connec- 
tion with  serving,  and  much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  economy 
in  foods.  Each  girl  serves  as  host,  hostess,  waitress,  cook 
and  guest;  she  also  takes  active  part  in  some  formal  social 
affair.    Prerequisite:     Cookery  2. 

Dietetics. — This  course  deals  with  the  varying  require- 
ments of  the  individual  in  health  and  disease  from  infancy 
to  old  age;  in  the  light  of  chemistry  and  physiology  of  diges- 
tion, the  energy  value  of  food;  the  nutritive  properties  of 
protein,  fat,  carbohydrate  and  ash  constituents.  Typical 
dietaries  are  planned  for  the  different  periods,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  satisfying  the  varying  requirements  of  a  family  is 
considered  with  special  attention  to  cost. 

Textiles. — This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  textile  machinery  and  the  textile  industries; 
a  study  of  methods  used  in  testing  and  distinguishing  differ- 
ent fibres  and  fabrics  and  a  discussion  of  different  weaves. 
Processes  of  laundering,  dyeing  and  dry  cleaning  are  taught. 
Fabrics  are  considered  as  to  composition  and  physical  prop- 
erties, with  discussion  of  the  principal  factors  affecting  their 
value  to  the  consumer. 

Elementary  Hand  Work. — This  course  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  of  the  grade  schools.  It  includes 
practical  work  in  weaving,  clay  modeling,  paper  construction, 
cord  work,  crocheting,  knitting,  coarse  needlework  and  bas- 
ketry. The  industrial  as  well  as  the  intellectual  phase  of 
each  process  is  given  special  attention. 

Millinery. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students 
ability  to  design,  model  and  make  various  types  of  hats  and 
trimmings,  but  above  all  to  give  critical  judgment  of  finished 
products. 

Organization  of  Home  Economics. — The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  present  teaching  problems  of  Home  Economics, 
to  gather  the  work  in  food,  shelter  and  clothing  in  such  a  way 
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that  the  student  may  realize  the  influence  it  has  upon  social 
conditions. 

Costume  Desig'n. — This  course  includes  a  history  of  cos- 
tume and  a  study  of  the  elements  of  design  involved  in  cos- 
tume. Students  design  dresses  for  different  types  of  figures 
and  make  a  study  of  such  construction.  They  show  the  ef- 
fect of  color  upon  the  individual  and  the  harmony  in  color  in 
the  garment  itself.  They  study  possibilities  of  design  in  va- 
rious fabrics  and  in  general  try  to  show  how  principles  of  art 
may  be  applied  to  dress. 

Home  Care  of  the  Sick. — This  course  places  emphasis  on 
building  up  the  body  to  the  highest  degree  of  health,  as  the 
principal  function  of  the  home  nurse.  The  care  of  the  sick  in 
the  home  and  rendering  first  aid  in  emergencies  are  discussed 
and  demonstrated.  In  these  days  when  nurses  and  doctors 
are  being  called  to  serve  our  country  it  is  necessary  that  the 
public  make  all  possible  preparation  to  help  in  caring  for 
those  who  are  ordinarily  saved  by  the  services  of  these  two 
professional  groups.  This  course  includes  lectures,  demon- 
strations and  recitations. 

House  Planning  and  Furnishing. — This  course  includes  a 
study  of  factors  controlling  modern  house  planning  and  fur- 
nishing. Topics  considered  are  family  needs,  influence  of 
home  management  upon  plans,  industrial  conditions  influenc- 
ing the  house  and  making  of  floor  plans  and  elevations.  Fur- 
nishing of  the  house  is  considered  from  artistic,  economic, 
and  scientific  points  of  view. 

Institutional  Cookery. — This  course  deals  with  the  cooking 
and  serving  of  various  types  of  foods  in  institutions  from 
standpoint  of  science,  business,  modern  machinery  and  cost. 
A  study  is  made  of  the  equipment  and  organization  of  school 
cafeterias.  Students  have  laboratory  practice  in  cafeteria; 
also  lectures  and  demonstrations. 

Home  Economics  Methods. — This  course  deals  with  the 
principles  of  teaching  as  applied  to  Home  Economics. 

Home  Management  (Administration). — This  course  deals 
with  the  application  of  scientific  and  economic  principles  to 
the  problems  of  the  modern  housewife.  It  takes  up  economy 
of  time,  of  labor,  and  of  finance,  household  efficiency,  house- 
hold service,  and  home  life. 
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Home  Management  (Supervised). — This  course  will  bring 
all  lines  of  study  together  by  permitting  the  student  to  actu- 
ally manage  a  house  for  a  given  time,  making  it  a  business 
proposition.  At  present  the  house  is  not  furnished,  but  we 
expect  to  have  it  in  running  order  before  the  year  closes. 

SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS 

Degree — Bachelor  of  Science.    Forty-eight  credits  are  required  for 

graduation. 


FRESHMAN 


English 

Phys.  1  (Hygiene) 

Physics  (Household) 

Textiles 


Design  English 

Gen.  Zoology  Gen.  Zoology 

Chemistry  Chemistry 

Clothing   1    or  elective    Clothing  2 


SOPHOMORE 


English    or 

Physiology 

Foods    and    Cookery 

or  elective 
Costume  Design 


Literature    Literature 
Speaking 


or 


(Nutri- 


Public    Physiology  1 
Physiology    3 
Bacteriology  tion) 

Foods    and    Cookery    2    Food  and  Cookery  3 
Clothing  3    (Dressmak-    Organic  Chemistry 
ing) 


Physiology  3 
Food  Chemistry 
Sociology 
Millinery 

Methods      (Theory 
Education) 


of 


Organization   of  H.   E. 
House     planning     and 
Furnishing 


JUNIOR 

Dietetics 
Industrial  History 

Home  Economics — 
Methods 

SENIOR 

Home    Management 
( Administration ) 
Institutional  Cookery 


Home  Care  of  Sick  and 

Care  of  Children 
Economics 


Practice  Teaching 
Supervised  Home  Man- 
agement 


(Blanks  in  the  program  indicate  electives  to  be  chosen  from  the 
academic  subjects.) 
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geography  and  geology 

Bernard  H.  Schockel,  Professor, 

William  Allen  McBeth,  Assistant  Professor. 

"Geography  interprets  the  present  in  the  Hght  of  the  past; 
geology  reads  the  past  in  the  Hght  of  the  present." 

In  the  laboratory  there  are  15  large  relief  models,  2,700 
maps,  2,000  mounted  pictures,  2,000  lantern  slides,  stereo- 
scopic views,  colored  views  for  the  reflectoscope,  1,000  speci- 
mens of  minerals  and  rocks,  a  collection  of  fossils  and  labora- 
tory work,  instruments  for  topographic  surveying,  besides 
barometers,  thermometers,  a  barograph  and  a  thermograph, 
globes  and  tellurians.  The  equipment  in  the  laboratory  and 
the  literature  in  the  library  are  kept  up  to  date.  Weather 
conditions  are  depicted  daily,  by  the  Government,  on  a  six- 
foot  map  on  the  main  floor.  Weather  maps  and  bulletins  are 
received  daily. 

Geography 

Two  courses  in  general  geography,  in  most  instances  se- 
lected from  Courses  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6,  are  required  of  all  candi- 
dates for  the  normal  diploma  in  the  two-year  and  three-year 
courses  (except  students  pursuing  special  work  in  course  C), 
and  of  all  candidates  for  the  Ph.  B.  degree  in  the  four-year 
normal  training  course.  The  other  work  in  the  department 
is  elective.  Geology  1  may  be  substituted  for  Geography  3 
and  it  counts  as  an  advanced  subject  in  Courses  A  and  B. 

Students  who  have  completed  Geology  1  and  Geography 
2,  3,  4,  5  and  6  are  fairly  well  prepared  to  teach  geography  in 
the  grades,  as  departmental  work,  and  to  teach  some  geogra- 
phy in  the  high  school.  Students  who  graduate  with  geogra- 
phy as  their  major  subject  are  well  prepared  to  teach  geogra- 
phy in  both  the  grades  and  in  high  school  as  departmental 
work. 

2.  Climate  and  Oceans. — A  general  introduction  of  mod- 
ern geography,  dealing  with  (1)  the  earth  as  a  whole,  (2) 
climate,  (3)  the  ocean,  and  their  relations  to  the  earth  and 
life,  especially  to  human  affairs. 

3.  The  Land. — An  introduction  to  modern  geography, 
dealing   with    (1)    the   physiographic   processes   which   have 
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shaped  the  features  of  the  land,  and  (2)  the  influences  of  the 
processes  and  features  upon  Hfe,  especially  human  affairs. 

4.  Regional  Geography. — A  course  in  the  regional  study 
of  the  natural  provinces  of  the  world,  including  in  general 
for  each  province  the  following:  (1)  position,  size,  configura- 
tion; (2)  rocks,  topography,  soil;  (3)  climate  and  drainage; 
(4)  natural  resources;  (5)  products,  industries,  commerce; 
(6)  geographic  interpretation  of  the  inhabitants;  (7)  rela- 
tions to  other  regions;  and  (8)  possibilities  of  future  develop- 
ment. 

5.  Economic  and  Commercial  Geography. — Part  1  deals 
with  the  chief  commercial  products  of  the  world.  The  out- 
look is  world-wide,  but  chief  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  United 
States.     Part  2  deals  with  the  commerce  of  nations. 

6.  Social  Geography. — A  course  dealing  with  the  people  of 
tribes  and  nations,  their  attitude  toward  life  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  their  environment:  (1)  races  and  population; 
(2)  government;  (3)  education;  (4)  religion;  (5)  home  life; 
(6)  economic  and  social  organization. 

7.  Regional  Geography  of  North  America. — An  interpre- 
tation of  the  continent  of  North  America  and  its  people  in  the 
light  of  all  phases  of  its  geography.  When  this  course  is 
given  as  7A  no  previous  training  in  geography  is  necessary. 
When  given  as  7B  considerable  training  in  geography  is  re- 
quired. 

8.  Regional  Geography  of  Europe. — An  interpretation  of 
the  continents  of  Europe  and  its  peoples  in  the  light  of  all 
phases  of  its  geography.  When  this  course  is  given  as  8A 
there  is  no  prerequisite.  When  given  as  8B  considerable 
training  in  geography  is  required. 

9.  Regional  Geography  of  Asia. — An  interpretation  of 
the  continent  of  Asia  and  its  people  in  the  light  of  all  phases 
of  its  geography. 

10.  Regional   Geography  of  the  Southern   Continents. — 

The  methods  of  Geography  4  are  applied  to  three  continents  in 
detail. 

11.  Geographical   Influences   in   American   History.  —  A 

geographical    interpretation    of    the    discovery,    exploration, 
settlement,  and  development  of  our  country.     Library  read- 
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ings  and  lectures.  Desirable,  but  not  required  prerequisites, 
Geography  3  or  its  equivalent  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican History. 

12.  Climate  and  Man. — A  course  leading  to  the  under- 
standing of  climate  and  its  influence  in  human  affairs.  Pre- 
requisite, Geography  2  or  its  equivalent. 

13.  Geography  of  Indiana  and  the  Central  West. — The 

methods  of  Geography  7  and  11  are  applied  in  detail. 

May  not  be  given  in  1918-1919. 

14.  Principles,  Problems  and  Methods. — A  course  in  the 
history,  scope,  organization,  and  pedagogy  of  geography.  The 
work  is  designed  for  supervisors  and  those  who  wish  to  make 
special  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  geography. 

15.  Field  Geography. — This  course  is  open  to  men  stu- 
dents in  September  and  consists  of  a  month's  tour  and  study 
in  some  portion  of  the  United  States,  important  for  indus- 
trial and  natural  interests,  probably  Indiana.  A  written  re- 
port is  made,  based  upon  observations  during  the  month. 
Two  major  credits  are  given  (one  and  one-half  in  the  Col- 
lege Course). 

Geology 

1.     The   History   of   the   Earth   and   Its  Inhabitants. — A 

broad  introduction  to  the  subject,  to  a  large  extent  nontech- 
nical. 

2'.  Physiography  of  the  United  States. — A  study  is  made 
of  the  forces  and  processes  which  have  shaped  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  By  way  of  application  the  physiography  of  the 
United  States  is  studied.    Prerequisite,  Geology  1. 

3.  Field  Geology. — The  physiology  and  geology  of  the 
Terre  Haute  region  is  studied  by  means  of  field  trips,  labora- 
tory work,  and  library  readings.  Type  regions  are  studied 
through  references.  Some  topographic  surveying  is  done. 
Thus  the  students  have  made  a  topographic  map  of  part  of 
the  region,  and  are  extending  it.  The  geology  of  the  region 
is  being  mapped. 

4.  Laboratory  Course. — A  course  based  upon  the  material 
in  the  laboratory — minerals,  rocks,  fossils,  maps.  The  work 
is  largely  individual.    Prerequisite,  Geology  1. 
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Music 

1.  Teachers'  Graded  Course  in  Public  School  Music. — This 
course  consists  of  the  study  of  rote  singing,  oral  tonal  dicta- 
tion, written  tonal  dictation,  metric  dictation,  the  correct  use 
of  the  child  voice  and  sight  reading,  covering  work  done  in 
the  first,  second  and  third  grades  of  school.  Required  on 
Supervisor's  Course. 

2.  Continuation  of  tonal  vocabulary  work,  including 
chromatics,  various  forms  of  minor  scale  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous rhythmic  combinations,  melody  writing  and  sight  reading 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Required  on  Supervisor's 
Course.     Prerequisite:     Music  1. 

3.  This  course  covers  all  of  the  work  of  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  Required  on  Supervisors'  Course.  Pre- 
requisite:   Music  1  and  2. 

4.  Constructive  Music. — Study  of  scales,  intervals,  triads 
and  elementary  harmony,  including  use  of  dominant  sevenths, 
ninths,  minor  and  diminished  sevenths  and  diminished  triads 
in  the  harmonizing  of  melodies.  Required  on  Supervisor's 
Course.  College  credit  is  given.  Prerequisite:  Either  Music 
1,  2  and  3,  or  fair  knowledge  of  piano. 

5.  Advanced  Harmony. — Continuation  of  4.  Required  on 
Supervisor's  Course.  College  credit  is  given.  Prerequisite: 
Music  4. 

6.  Music  History  and  Appreciation. — A  study  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  music  from  the  earliest  time  of 
which  there  is  any  record.  A  large  library  of  talking  ma- 
chine records  is  used,  to  illustrate  music  of  various  periods. 
Required  on  Supervisor's  Course.  College  credit  is  given. 
This  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  are  interested  in  music. 

7.  Methods. — A  study  of  the  methods  of  presenting  music 
in  the  public  schools  and  practice  teaching.  Required  on 
Supervisor's  Course.  College  credit  is  given.  Prerequisite: 
Music  1,  2  and  3. 

8.  Chorus. — Three  terms  required  for  one  credit.  Re- 
quired on  Supervisor's  Course. 

9.  Orchestra. — Three  terms  required  for  one  credit. 

10.  Advanced  Sight  Singing. — Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  Music  1,  2  and  3.  Required  on  Supervisor's  Course. 
College  credit  is  given. 
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Courses  for  Supervisors  of  Music 

Four- Year  Normal  Training  Course. — Students  preparing 
to  be  supervisors  of  Music  may  enter  the  Four- Year  Normal 
Training  Course  with  music  as  a  major  subject,  in  which  they 
make  nine  credits.  The  student  should  consult  the  head  of 
the  department  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  these  courses 
are  to  be  taken  and  also  in  regard  to  the  minor  sequence  of 
subjects.  The  entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  for 
other  students  with  three  years  of  piano  work  in  addition. 
However,  some  of  the  piano  work  may  be  made  up  after  en- 
trance. Upon  completing  this  course  the  student  receives  a 
certificate,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  in  Educa- 
tion, and  after  two  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
he  receives  a  diploma  which  is  equivalent  to  a  life  license  as  a 
Supervisor  of  Music  in  Indiana.  Graduates  from  this  course 
are  admitted  to  the  third  year's  work  in  the  Supervisor's 
Course  in  Cornell  University  without  examination. 

College  Course. — Students  majoring  in  music  on  the  Col- 
lege Course  must  earn  nine  credits  of  music,  but  Courses  1, 
2  and  3  are  not  counted  until  the  remaining  six  courses  are 
completed.  The  entrance  requirements  are  the  same  as  for 
other  students  with  three  years  of  piano  work  in  addition. 
Upon  completing  the  course  the  certificate  and  the.  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Education  are  issued,  and  after  two  years 
of  successful  teaching  experience  the  diploma  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  life  license  as  Supervisor  in  Music  in  Indiana  is 
granted.  The  student  is  also  entitled  to  advanced  standing 
at  Cornell  University. 

Note  1. — Courses  1,  2  and  3  are  recommended  for  students 
wishing  to  prepare  for  positions  as  grade  teachers  in  city 
schools  under  music  supervision. 

Note  2. — Students  who  enter  to  do  special  advanced  work 
in  music  must  satisfy  the  department  (by  examination)  of 
their  ability  to  carry  the  work  above  Music  1. 

METHODS,  OBSEPvVATION,  AND  PRACTICE 
Ernest  L.  Welborn,  Professor. 

Observation. — For  Classes  A  and  B.  In  the  summer  quar- 
ter the  course  consists  entirely  of  classroom  work,  no  facili- 
ties for  observation  being  available.     The  course  deals  with 
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methods  of  teaching  the  elementary  school  subjects  and  prob- 
lems of  school  organization  and  management.  Emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  practical  needs  of  those  who  have  had  little 
or  no  experience  in  teaching. 

Methods  I. — Elementary  School  Methods.  This  course  may 
be  taken  as  the  required  course  in  methods.  The  work  of  the 
elementary  school  is  emphasized.  Methods  should  not  be 
taken  before  the  required  work  in  psychology  is  completed. 

Methods  II. — High  School  Methods.  This  course  may  be 
taken  as  the  required  course  in  methods.  The  aim  is  to  give 
the  student  some  acquaintance  with  the  best  thought  on  the 
work  of  the  high  school  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral methods  of  teaching  in  the  high  school.  Methods  should 
not  be  taken  before  the  required  work  in  phychology  is  com- 
pleted. 

Methods  III.  — Principles  of  Teaching  and  Management. 
This  is  a  special  course  that  may  be  substituted  for  Practice 
under  the  conditions  named  in  the  statement  following  this 
list  of  courses.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  elective  by  any  one  who 
has  had  Methods. 

Methods  IV. — Primary  Methods.  This  course  is  offered 
to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  primary  grades.  It  is  an 
elective  with  full  credit  for  satisfactory  work.  The  problems 
of  the  primary  teacher  are  to  a  large  extent  specialized,  and 
she  should  have  special  preparation  for  her  work.  The  course 
is  planned  with  a  view  of  meeting  the  needs  of  teacher  in 
the  most  genuine  and  practical  way.  Materials  and  methods 
in  reading  and  language,  drawing  and  construction  work,  na- 
ture study,  number  work,  etc.,  will  be  discussed  and  criticised. 
Two  outcomes  will  be  expected:  (1)  some  ability  to  evaluate 
materials  and  methods  in  light  of  underlying  principles;  and 
(2)  the  acquisition  of  a  body  of  material  that  may  be  used  in 
teaching. 

Note:  Practice  will  not  be  offered  in  the  summer  quarter.  The 
privilege  of  substituting  other  work  for  Practice  is  granted  to  ^^ny  stu- 
dent who  attends  school  summer  quarters  only  whenever  it  seems  ad- 
visable to  permit  a  substitution.  Students  who  are  in  attendance  when 
Practice  is  offered  are  expected  to  take  the  regular  work  in  Practice. 
Practice  teaching  is  an  extremely  valuable  part  of  the  professional 
course,  and  students  are  urged  to  arrange  their  work  so  that  they  can 
take  Practice.  Any  student  who  needs  to  make  two  credits  in  Practice 
in  the  summer  quarter  should  consult  the  head  of  the  department. 
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educational  psychology 

Rudolph  A.  Acher,  Professor. 

T.  J.  Breitwieser,  Assistant  Professor. 

The  courses  in  educational  psychology  are  concerned  pri- 
marily in  applying  the  laws  and  principles  of  mental  develop- 
ment to  the  work  of  teaching.  Applied  psychology  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  is  the  demand  of  the  day,  and  this  is 
pre-eminently  so  in  the  case  of  teaching.  The  following 
courses  are  offered: 

Psychology  1. — This  course  gives  an  elementary  view  of 
the  subject  as  a  whole  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  special 
senses,  and  sensation ;  the  instinct,  their  nature  and  the  means 
of  modifying  them;  and  the  laws  of  habit  formation. 

Psychology  2.-^The  laws  of  learning  as  applied  to  the 
school  suljccts  are  emphasized  in  this  term. 

Psychology  3. — This  course  deals  with  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  child  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  mental, 
physical  and  moral  nature. 

Psychology  4. — The  intelligence  tests,  especially  the  Stan- 
ford Revision  of  the  Simon-Binet  tests,  are  dealt  with  in  this 
term's  work. 

Psychology  5. — Pschology  five  deals  with  the  standard- 
ization tests  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  spelling  and  sev- 
eral of  the  high  school  subjects. 

Psychology  7. — This  term  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  social 
psychology  and  includes  such  topics  as  suggestibility,  mob 
mind,  fashion  conventionality  and  rational  imitation. 

Psychology  8. — The  psychology  of  religion  is  the  subject  of 
this  term's  work. 

Psychology  10. — Psychology  ten  deals  with  the  experi- 
mental side  of  educational  psychology  and  touches  upon  such 
topics  as  memory  measurements,  laws  of  economical  learning, 
fluctuation  of  attention,  fatigue  in  relation  to  school  work,  etc. 

Psychology  11.- -The  psychology  of  the  common  and  high 
school  subjects  is  given  a  more  detailed  analysis  in  this  term's 
work  than  could  be  given  in  any  of  the  other  terms  offered 
above. 
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Psychology  12. — In  this  work  an  effort  is  made  to  summar- 
ize the  data  touching  the  means  of  discovering  special  voca- 
tional aptitudes  of  children.  The  problem  of  vocational  ad- 
justment is  considered  and  the  known  facts  applied  to  its  solu- 
tion. 

ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

Harry  Vincent  Wann,  Professor. 
Rose  Marian  Cox,  Assistant  Professor. 

French 

1.  For  Beginners. — Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar.  Care- 
ful training  in  pronunciation,  and  study  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  the  grammar. 

2.  Continuation  of  Grammar  Study. — Oral  work  and  easy 
reading. 

3.  Irregular  Verbs,  Grammar  Review,  Simple  Composi- 
tion, and  Conversation. — In  this  course  easy  stories  and  plays 
will  be  read,  such  as  Daudet's  tales,  and  Labiche  and  Martin's 
La  Poudre  aux  l^eux,  or  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

4.  5  and  6.  Second  Year  French. — Modern  prose  and  plays, 
with  practice  in  speaking  and  writing.  Hugo's  Les  Miser- 
ables,  Bazin's  Les  Oberle,  Daudet's  Tartarin  de  Tarascon, 
plays  by  Augier,  Labiche  and  possibly  Moliere.  Composition 
once  a  week. 

7.  Introduction  to  French  Literature.  —  Representative 
authors  of  various  periods.    Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

Spanish 

1.  For  Beginners. — Grammar  and  easy  reading,  with 
practice  in  speaking. 

2.  Continuation  of  Course  1. 

3.  Grammar  Review  and  Reading  of  Easy  Spanish  Prose, 

such  as  Padre  Isla's  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana.     Prose  composi- 
tion and  abundant  drill  in  conversation. 

4.  5  and  6.  Second  Year  Spanish. — Reading  of  representa- 
tive works  of  modern  prose  writers,  such  as  Galdos,  Echeg- 
aray,  Valdes,  Pereda,  Valera  and  Alarcon.  Composition  and 
conversation. 
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Fall  Program 

8:00  a.  m.— French  2,  Miss  Cox,  B  36. 
9:00  a.  m.— French  4  and  5,  Mr.  Wann,  C  10: 
10:00  a.  m.— French  1,  Mr.  Wann,  C.  10; 
French  3,  Miss  Cox,  B  36. 
11:00  a.  m.— Spanish  1,  Mr.  Wann,  C  10. 
French  1,  Miss  Cox,  B  36. 
1:30  p.  m— Spanish  3  and  4,  Mr.  Wann,  C  10. 
2:30  p.m.— French  1,  Miss  Cox,  B  36. 

COMMERCIAL   DEPARTMENT 
Shepherd  Young,  Professor. 

To  meet  the  growing  demands  for  teachers  qualified  to 
teach  commercial  subjects  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  the  Nor- 
mal School  has  established  a  Commercial  Department.  This 
department  will  offer  courses  in  the  most  up-to-date  systems 
of  Bookkeeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Stenography  and 
Typewriting. 

The  demand  for  teachers  of  these  subjects  is  greater  than 
the  supply  on  account  of  our  trade  expansion  and  attractive 
positions  in  the  government  service.  Students  completing  this 
work  will  experience  little  difficulty  in  securing  position  in  the 
best  school  in  the  State. 

The  course  will  be  expanded  to  cover  the  entire  field  of 
commercial  training  at  as  early  a  date  as  is  practicable. 

Bookkeeping. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  book- 
keeping. The  student  is  given  the  underlying  principles  of 
business  transactions — the  laws  of  debits  and  credits,  journal- 
izing, posting,  preparation  of  statements  and  the  reasons  gov- 
erning them. 

Shorthand. — This  course  gives  the  student  a  mastery  of 
the  principles  of  the  system.  Supplementary  drills  on  the 
lessons  in  the  manual  are  given  from  time  to  time. 

Typewriting. — This  course  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the 
principles  and  practices  of  "Touch  Typewriting."  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  standard  machines  is  required,  and  accuracy  and 
neatness  emphasized. 
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All  these  subjects  are  taught  with  the  view  to  give  the 
student  the  latest  methods  in  the  presentation  of  the  work 
to  secure  the  best  results  for  their  success  as  teachers. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   (MEN) 
Birch  Bayh,  Professor. 

Gymnasium  1. — Calisthenics  and  Games. — Military  March- 
ing. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  provide  exercise  primarily 
and  solely  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  good 
health.  Corrective  exercises  are  included  in  the  Calisthenics 
work.  Recreative  games  are  used  for  obtaining  good  bearing 
and  proper  carriage.  Little  attention  is  given  to  the  peda- 
gogical side  of  the  work. 

Gymnasium  2. — Advanced  Calisthenics  and  Simple  Appa- 
ratus Work. 

A  continuation  of  Course  1,  which  is  prerequisite.  Work 
with  the  dumb-bells  and  Indian  clubs  is  included  in  the  Calis- 
thenic  work.  Simple  exercises  on  the  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bar,  horse,  buck  and  some  tumbling  comprise  the  apparatus 
work. 

Gymnasium  3. — Military  Training. 

Recognizing  the  physical  worth  of  Military  training  as  well 
as  its  value  as  an  aid  to  preparedness,  this  course  will  be  given 
once  each  year.  Drill  will  be  taken  through  the  school  of  the 
soldier,  squad  and  company.  Some  lectures  on  Military  Hy- 
giene will  be  given. 

Gymnasium  4. — Advance  Military  Science. 

A  continuation  of  Course  3,  which  is  prerequisite.  Work 
in  Tactics  and  Military  Science  will  be  taken  up  along  with 
a  study  of  some  modern  phases  of  war  such  as  gas,  grenades, 
military  map  reading,  etc. 

Gymnasium  5. — Gymnastic  Anatomy  and  First  Aid. 

The  work  of  this  course  consists  of  a  brief  study  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  body  in  the  light  of  First  Aid  work  and  the 
application  of  first  aid  to  the  common  injuries  of  the  school, 
playground,  gymnasium,  and  athletic  field.  No  previous  phys- 
ical training  is  required. 

Gymnasium  6. — A  course  in  Playground  Work. 

This  course  is  planned  with  a  view  not  only  of  improving 
the  operation  of  that  very  vital  thing,  the  School  Playground, 
but  also  toward  making  those  who  take  it  able  to  become  di- 
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rectors  of  city  playgrounds  during  the  vacation  period  of  the 
school  year,  thus  providing  "all  the  year"  employment. 

A  study  of  the  history  of  the  playground  movement  will 
be  made.  Other  topics  considered  will  be,  Value  of  the  Play- 
ground, its  establishment,  equipment  and  administration  or 
operation.  A  number  of  good  games  will  be  studied  and 
played  in  an  effort  to  solve  that  oftentimes  embarrassing  ques- 
tion 'What  shall  we  play?" 

Gymnasium  7. — Athletic  Coaching. 

Open  to  men  who  expect  to  coach  High  School  Athletics. 
The  general  subject  of  Training  will  be  taken  up  along  with 
a  detailed  study  of  High  School  Athletics.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  baseball  and  basket  ball. 

Gymnasium  8. — 'The  Indiana  Course." 

Bulletin  No.  36  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
is  a  Manual  of  Exercises  and  work  suggested  for  Physical 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools.  A  study  of  the  Manual  will 
be  made  and  the  work  will  be  taken  up  as  it  should  be  taken 
up  with  the  children.  The  terminology  used  in  the  Bulletin 
will  be  explained  and  used  in  the  class.  Much  of  the  teach- 
ing work  will  be  done  by  the  students  taking  the  course  to  in- 
still confidence  and  correct  methods.  Constant  correction  and 
criticism  will  be  made  by  the  director  and  students  of  the 
class.     No  prerequisites. 

Gymnasium  9. — Swimming. 

Given  only  during  the  Summer  Term.  Open  to  men  who 
cannot  swim.  Effort  will  be  made  to  teach  all  students  how  to 
swim.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  instruct  in  fancy  strokes 
or  diving.  Rescue  work  and  resuscitation  form  part  of  the 
course. 

Gymnasium  10. — Boxing  and  wrestling. 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  Gymnastics  1.  Instruction 
and  Practice.  If  sufficient  men  take  the  course  a  tournament 
will  be  held  near  the  end  of  the  course. 

Gymnasium  11. — History  and  Teaching  of  Physical  Train- 
ing. 

A  course  for  students  specializing  somewhat  in  Physical 
Training  work.  The  development  of  physical  training  to  date 
will  be  taken  up.  Methods  of  teaching  will  be  demonstrated. 
Model  classes  will  be  conducted  by  members  of  the  class,  su- 
pervised by  the  director. 
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